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Literaturd concufning attaint taftcblsg ravaalir ^eoofiitlumelat tn 
tazBlnology uiad to tefor to paaborji of the etadest-*teechln|; tried* Zn.thie 
report 9 the foUooing definitioi&s of teru will be used: 

Stedeat teed^^^ g A prolonged period of leboretorjr i^perienee in 
en ectciel el^erooa eitoetion during uhich tlse student takes increasing 
responsibilitj for his preparation as a teacher under the direction of a 
college supervisor rapresimting his teac^x^education center and a cooper- 
ating teacher vfao i^ responsible for the clessrooa situation* 

^<;^ent tea<^<|i^t A person enrolled and actively working in student 
teaching; soiietliEes referred to as candidate or strident > 

Ccaparati,e^ taachert A claasrooa teacher who cerriee the reaponei- 
blUtlea for one or aora atudant teachers In addition to his rsgulsr tsaching 
aasigoMint in a private^ public* or laboratory school; soaetiaas raferrad to 

Collate saaerYi|pyt Ta^ college or unlvereity instructor t^io cerriee 
the prisary responalbiUty for guiding and evaluating the student teecheri 
aoaetiaes referred to ea eunarvi^a^ . 

A generic tera for ea^eratlsg teacher end college auperviaor* 
Sjgttdwtt-teachina tri^i Tam saall group aade up of e ett<td«it teeeher 
«snd the 'Cooperating teacher and collage supervisor to whoa he ie assigned* 

JSilt Xtoo pare^ns involved in social interaction* Within the etudent- 
teachisf; triad, there axe three dSfada involving the foiling aa^berst ( 1 ) 
the college eupervieor and student teacher CC-S) | (Z> the cooperating taacher 

and tha student teeeher (T-S)s and (3) tha college supervisor and tha coopar- 
atii^ teachar (C-f)* 

and mivauit (1959, p^ 205) wrotei 

e$alitlott va aaiai two or »ore parados who act jointly to affect 
the outeo«es. of one or more other poraona^ This joint action is 

prisuiiably bassd 190 s cooBon interast, or, « ■* « correapondenea of 
OtttCOMS# 

tliWtUir CcatebftaU, an* SaUadiay <1962, p. 14d) 

wrota tha foUowiiig edi^rabansiva definition: 
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Chapter’ 1 



The ProblCT 

Two is coapsay, three is a crowd. 

Thoaas Fuller, Gnoaologia. 1732. 

^ states of the Union, student teaching has become the typical 
calcinating eaq>erlence prior to the granting of teaching credentials. Few 
challenge the requlreaent and the validity of its worth. As an established 
institution in teacher preparation, testiconials from professional educa-- 
tors and students alil» extol the value of such experience. The ioqiortant 
cosad-taent to time and effort teacher education centers give to student 
teaching can be seen in the following: all of the 689 member institutions 
listed by the 1965 Aoerican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
CAACTE} Yearbook include student teaching as a part of their teachcr*“pre~ 
P***bion programs. Nearly one^half of the colleges make full~day student- 
teachisg assignments, about the same proportion use a half-day as a minimum, 
while a few require only one or tw© hours a day (Andrews, 1965, p. 203). 

Using information supplied by AACTE members, Andrews (1964) esti- 
■•bed that student-teaching enrollment will double between 1960 and 1970. 

The estimate spears to be quite probable, for unless licensing policies 
toward student teaching change, population growth and the increasing "teach- 
er shortage" thowelves shoidd ensure expansion of such work. Since there 
is commoii agreement that student teaching be continued and expanded, even 
among dissonant groups concerned with teacher education, it is highly un- 
likely titot policies will change to decrease such requirements. 

A good example of this can be seen in the recent credential laws 
bhe California Legislature after bitter fighting between profes- 

* 'y' 1'/ C. ' ' [ ^ ' 

sional f .and. "anti.-eduMtipnists.. " . The new laws drastically reduced 
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the ntmber of professional course: requirements and increased 
course work, hut the Legislature sade sure that practice ttachidjE for 
elementary school ca ndidat es would not be diisiiiished by requiring at least 
180 hours of classroon practice. Also, in his isuch discussed and ssatro- 
v^slal book^. jibe education of, Aaerican teachers. Conaat (1963, p. 142) 
wrote? ?*As we hawe seen, the one indisputably essential elesient is 
professional education is practice teaching.” Thus, student teaching is 
an expanding fixture in teacher education today and is here to stay. 

Tet, with'such increasing time and eBqohasis being given to this 
£ac3t of teacher preparation, what do we know empirically about the ef--^ 
feet of 3tud€Hit teaching on futuro> teachers? Does it really provide a 
qualitative diffetesice in teacher product? Reviewing research on pre-* 
service and in*tervice education of teachers, Reynard (X9S3) las^nted 
the lack of Investigation in the area of professipnal laboratory exper~ 
ience. He wrote (p. 375), ^’Professional laboratory experience seems to 
be the area least challenged in teacher education. '* Such comment indi- 
cated no change since Michaelis (1957, p. 1473) wrote: "The general 
status of critical, evaluative research on student teaching is poor.” 

If student teaching does play a vital role in the future success 
of a teacher, what factors in the student* teaching experience signifi- 
cantly affect the teacher and his professional work? Knowing such fac- 
tors, educators My learn what factors to manipulate and emphasize to 
iji^rove student teaching. In these matters, unfortunately, there is 
little inforsatidh. After a review of the literature on evalue.tion of 
student-teacl er outcomes. Turner and Fattu (1960, p. iii) concluded that: 

Seventy fwiSB of TMearch on teacher effectiveness have 
not ^added much to our -ay8teaatic"kn6wl^^, and it Is 
difficult to see how another seventy- can do a n y taor e if 
the same procedures are followed. 

Agreeing with this criticism of research in the stud< 5 &t teaching 
area, Sarkson, Davi,dson, and Blatt (1962, p. 116) suggested ^he following 
investigatioiui: ' 

What are desperately needed are stiidies which have as thair 
aims a. detailed description of what goes on between nao*? 
ph^be ai^ aupo)^ and th® development of procedures 

tbit wow- to evaluate the effadts of practice 
teachings on' the neophyte teacher^ procedures which could 
, be better than private opinions. 
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ir peiriod of student teachin 

A. questlQxmalre by Bennie (1964) elicited responses fron 171 
elemntnry and secondary begin^ng teachers. Of this group, 77. 2Z rated 
their student teach^g as being of great value to then; another 21. IZ 
^icated that student teaching was of some significant value. Two of the 
three tochers who felt that student teaching had been of little value 
were teach^g^in fields other than those in which th^ did student teach- 
ing. Stf^ent |:eaching was viewed as being, much more valuable than other 
education courses by 88. 9Z of,. the group responding. 

E^irical. evidence, however, supporting the positive effects of 
studoAt teacl^ng have, been scant, because little empirical research has 
bestt,#tt^tfd.on t^s,.^^^ Only one ^irical study investigating 

tb*; ^w«»tioa ^o^her sjtudent teach tog bes, any effect at all ccfi^s to 
ll8btf.,,,.3eery. (|.962). co^ucted a st^l^y to, toyestlgate if. a difference 

heagh^ng offeo^iyoofff fi5*!fS|f#^>*^®Acher8 who have had 

. ^d . thpse whp^ have , not • Teachers were paired 
?-• *^¥4^nt-^.teaching., experience was 

nffcctlyeness was Judged 
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r^a^lte of Bj:udy i^ifJicatjed that t|ipse teachets who had had stcdcnt- 
a3q>ecience wrc sdgnificantXy^ rated better 

those without such preparation. Such results, therefore, support 
the effi^py.pf student^tciachteg eii^e^ience,, If, the study w^ indeed suc“ 
cessft^ ,ih^ cpnts:olling other significant independent variables. 

i ^ ^though therp- is. little^ ea^iricai e^ supporting- the value 
of student teaching, there is, h<»ever, considerable, evidence that stu-? 
dent teaching affects the behavior of candidates. Perhaps objective 
questions end studies of effect ^11 be of greater help and lend them- 
selves to better research designs and, techniques than those based on 
value-oriented criteripn-of-effectiveness persdigms. Such paradigos, 
according to page (1963) , have oyer-siuplif led issues and. have, yielded 
disappointing results when applied to, extensive studies of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. 

In student teaching j the candidate’s personality and behavior be- 
eppe signifi.e^t factors relative to the personalities, and behaviors around 
hi*. It is unlike other course work where the students are mostly passive 
and. absorbing whatever the instructor says and does. In other words, stu- 
dent teaching is: conducted in an interaction setting that has no equivalent 
^ teacher-trai n i n g prograiss. . It is a. time for candidates to perform, 
evaluate, act, react, and adapt, in relationship with and in response to 
others also. involved in the setting. Unfortuiwtely, we know very little 
about the relationships of personality and behavior in student teaching. 

. .Not much la written and known about the pupil factor in student 
t®4P61P8t . Although thslir, attention and efforts are directed to the educa- 
tion of pupils, students teachers seem to credit their .cooperating teachers’ 
!^4,:«up.ervlspr8’. influences as more significant. Although pupils must 
determine the. setting, to spae^ degree, (with a range of variability according 
to their differences in characteristics and behavior), their overall effect 
on other persons involved in the, student-teaching setting may be negligible. 

the; learners,,, the. eppperpting, tea.cher and the student -teacher 
fp^^a |^deir8hip:^ team^.O to facilitate their classroom work and 

j : adults including studant 

P children^ , In the adult unit where 

putpofes of student, teaching, prevails, the student 






tsaches's role is follower the cooperating teacher and at^erTiscr set 

aa^leadara* In this pilot atud^, we will restrict our attention to this - 
triad. : . 



:: -r :L±odaey (1961) said that llttla dnvestigaticn has been condotted 
to ^ateraina.the leadership characteristics of wore effective college 

8iq»er^oi» and cooperating teachers. It follows t^t little is known 

* 

shoot st^erviiiors' and cooperating teachers' leadership styles. iHaeh 
^ about the followership characteristics of student teachers 

a*.|bey sefk their leaders' approval and favorable evaluations. 

To point the sad state of effairsy there is a lack of evidence 
Indlceting whether supervisors (who carry aajor responsibility for the 
candidates' fin^ evaluation) can evan objectively evaluate their student 
.teachers, yet school personnel officers are sure to weigh such evelue** 
tions heavily ahen the- newly-cred'entieled teacher seeks a place and per- 
hipi at anytiflis in his career. According to Stem (1963, p. 420), "the 
faculty rating's or judgilenta of teaching success have generally been used 
without farther analysis or nodification^ even though these ratings are 
trensparehtiy ii^erfect ■easUfes of the criterion perforaince." Wllk and 
EdsOn (1963, p. ol5) fodnd that the typical Method of having only one 
Supervisor rate snd guide student teachers provided "opportunity for bias 
to operate considerably for or against one student." 

Conant's (1963, p. 143) suggestion that "clinical professors" of 
teaching, analogous to clinical professors in sedlcal schools, should 
"supervise and assess the practice teaching” has beCn provocative, but not 
truly ^ehetratlng. His reconiehdations that such supervisors "have had 
much practical experience," be "first-rate teachers," and be freed of 
academic pressures of publication and research do not substantially ex- 
pand presdht efforts. and criteria to select and prepare effective super- 
viiori. 



therefore, e\^dehde suggesting the validity of typical practice- 
teaching requirci^ abundt^t in the testimo^al aid diseursivie area. 
T&ef'e ^ppallrs to be iOMie ^spiricdl Evidence that student— teaching exper— 
tmntesi prb'^de ‘^dandidates significant advantages iVer those Without 
iMi^treMiag^^a^ t^t shch experiences ^foWidd more efiectA thin ins truc- 

praitide as a tdadhet^ The greatest deilciehcies 




i&v stttdtat: tcaelUUig Appsur to be la the area of later- 

t^riMMial -rol^tiittib^ It ibst rogrottablo^# for tbc tostiaonial do- 

oei^pti^ 4^ t^o faBMrcli.|jl.r«n sli^tat tetebing go far imply that the 
greatih^ ei^t^butiiini to virlaaee la atodent teach:big 3^ea la the later- 
actloa bettratt^ atudaat teacher , cooperating teacher, aad coUege saperrlaor. 

3hi-prteeat atttfy it an: attcapt -to leara aore about each Interpersonal reia- 
tlonahips. 



Approaches td the Stb^ of 

^llrpirional Belitldaihips la Stiideat Teaching 

^e following sectlra Is a rerieir of literature from vhich ve ob- 
tained guidelines for this pilot study of interpersonal relatioiubips la 



st^ent teac|i^. 

I. Pr«ssnt-B«Y ^ laiptov^ Teacher Education. Coladarci 

(1962, pp* vil-eiii) uroter 

Cpntfnta aad^ ptocf^uriw of teacher education frequently have 
not doehettible f eiv^ to the actual teaching task ... 

the assuBptionSv ^thods^ 'sad* curricula that define prograas 
for prej^rlttg tegcherf are largely of uncertain validity. 

statepeat j^resqes. ^e convincing these of ^^rason, Davidson, and 
Wett in. their, book. The, preparation of teachers (1962) , the publication of 
idilch vaa axiL inportant spur to the evaluation pf teacher education prograas 
Py jP?nieaslonsls. The book points out thst while it is true that teachers 

educftsd in the liberal §rt$ qnd sciences, it is the lab- 
oratonf ^atifneag that raquite careful scrutiny and re-evaluation. Ac- 



nnrdii^ to tha a^ttora, tha. aain isq^roveaents could be developed in helping 
^#i^tea ,bopoP« ”app|ier (a) of psyoholo^,ica| principles” through aore 
akillfully sopfi^sod "clinical” observations 

... PBP persiaUng problea, hindering the laproyeaent of student teach- 
log lack of akillqd professiotu4 auparvlslon and knowing what such 

^srtiso req^ras foy. greatest ef f eqt . fl'^hofigh it is assiiaed that the 
cnllfgj? sttpf^spr shoi^d be well-qual^^^ for the task of evaluating and 

f?? S^lfy^aS, PS?*"W 

,T|Pee,pro8(!.ed 

l?J’: 







t€^chtrs com thik ssm t^e of teacher**cdiicfttiozi prograns 

.inoffoeslye.^^iiascs* Also, -the cycle is 
pirpstiistsd by ;t|hs fact that umay supervisors are eR^loye4 by c<>llege& 
to oitly with s'^^dent t^sisichers sno have reached such positioos by 
recognized classr#9s escellence, entering graduate prograns in education, 
or both* &sch work typically cosaands the lowest prestige among tsacl^r 
education faculties* 

Another Mjor pr^len has to do with the lack of iscovation and 
knowledge of the effect ^of ^^tent and laboratory experiences in student 
teaching* To help overcoM- such problens, research and development . 
grant# fros agencies^ such as the Fmd for the Advancement of Sdusetion 
(Miodring, 1957) and the U* S«r Off ice of Education (Opportunities for 
1966) , hava greatly increaaad tht starch for iaprovements in teacher educa- 
tion* Ears ara soma aza^ples of innovativa programs: 

Ort (1965) described a project :at Indiana State where "renewed 
em phaaia is being placed on trying to determine what kinds of experience 
pay the greatest dividends, in effecting behavioral changes in prospective 
teachers" (p« 167)* To this end, Indiana State is providing actual class-' 
room observation and participation and televised observations prior to 
studsnt tsaching* Soma eollegaa of education, such as at The University 
of Texas, have already instituted regular classroom observation and parti- 
cipation exparleacas as part. of the candidates' first professional course 
work* Thus, candidates are provided laboratory experiences at the first 
and last of thair basic professional training* The University of Texas 
and Sjsn< Francisco State College are other examples of teacher-education 
canters utilizing talavised classroom observations* 

Allan (1966) reported considerable suecass in the innovative 
Teacher Intern Program at Stanford University first begun in 1964* Each 
year, the program provides 125. highly qualified secondary candidates close 
individual work with "tutor ".s:q>arvlsion and innovative, jcllnical exercises* 
Instead of: the standard sfttdant<?taa.ching/assignment8, Stanford intams 
ui^ergO.'iaicro«tMehlpg'^ wh^ch '^ls a scaled-down teaching encounter, scaled 
leUss alM time (5-20 minutes)" (p. 297). 

idcro-teachingKOjMOldiwi art ttVAluato^vby tfea?;^^ the supervisor, and 

tbs ria!MJ^§r$is iAftar-alicri^tAecliihgti^^erii^ the sumner , quarter 





iiid ps^paratioK in' f@^dat£onal and cuiHrifiular eotnfsas, the interna take 
fioiX red^htibility fbr tiki ciaaaes disring an entire acadenlc year* Great 
iiae of' ‘technical aida I' andh ait'' 'Video recordings and 35 an* tiaie—lapse~ 
^t^grapby, are dtilized to provide candidates iMsiKoa feedback inforaatlon 
con^rhing their teacHixig peEfd:hlance* 

* The cbsaon characteristic of nev programs in teacher education,' as 
illustrated above, appears to be their atteaqpts to aanipulate content 
variables, trying to make learnings more directly related to actual class- 
room needs* ISy so doixtg, the innovative programs enhance the interactive 
relationship between student teacher and his leaders, making the student 
teacher aware of more and requiring more skill and knowledge of the leaders. 

2*' Individuais* Characteristics* Few professional educators would 
• need.' to be convinced that the individual differences of student teachers 
heed bo ' be considered' duri^ theix^ training* However, some may not apply 
the* fame principle to the personalities and behaviors of cooperating teach- 
ers and supervisors* Th^ may assume ah ideal, normative t 3 rpe of leader 
Effective with iMst student teachers* Snch an unreflectlve assumption 
would plate considerable burdens oh the students who must then accept 
•ejbr responsibility for difficulties in the triadic relationships* Fol- 
lowing are a few exas^les of studies which have investigated individual 
differences of triadic members: 



Symonds (1954) and, Miller (1960) investigated the effect of indi- 
vidual personality pattern on teachers' educational values* Symonds (1954) 
concluded that his study,, based on observations and interviews (by himself), 
the Rorschach, and The Thematic Apperception Test, support the belief that 
teaching methods are largely an expression of basic personality patterns* 
Ittller's (i960) research supported his h^otheses that the rating given a 
student teacher is related to personality characteristics that he possesses 
rad that ratings given by a cooperating teacher are affected by his own per- 









sonali^ characteristics* Both studies suggest that cooperating teachers' 
ratii^s of efiectlve or ineffective trachlng may be largely a function of 
ittdividi^ peibionality c^racteristlcs, attitudes, rad values, thus allow- 
ing Strong ipfluences by subjective bias. 

Mlc^nj^d^' rad Doll (1961) compared changes in attitudes rad values 
of< twO' groups^ (Ns- p 20 rad 52) or student teachers using variables of age. 
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sarit^ status^ atn^ftt ^f childrea^ a^d previotia «ork experieneaa. Test- 
lag differences In chengee for both groups on pre- end posttests- of the 
l2EiI.nSnd Kerlingsr's Xducationsl Values Scales ESI and ESII,i the writers 
found that "aature” students who were aarried and parents and had consider- 
. able work experiehce nade significantly larger gains than less nature* 
unnarried students hawing little or no work isa^erience. 

Walbefg (1964) ezanined the possibility that the conflict bet-> 
ween- personality needs and institutional expectations during student 
teaching lowered self<?conception aaong student teachers* resulting in 
■ore negative attitudes toward, teaching. A series of .26 standard seven*- 
point seumtic differential scales and 18 sinilarly constructed bipolar 
phase' scales were adninistered to 77 female student teachers* two-thirds 
of whoB were in elementary education idiile the remaining one-third were 
in secondary education. The student teachers rated themselves three weeks 
before and imHediat^y after a 12-week student-teaching period. Using 
Stanley and Campbell's (1963) one group* pretest-post test design* Walberg 
found a significant difference between pre- and posttest means for every 
item* with student teachers revealing a significantly lowered self-con- 
ception at the end of the student-teaching period. Walberg commented 
that: 

An extension of this theory holds that neophytes with 
stronger personality needs have more role conflict* lower 
self-conception* subsequently less satisfaction; therefore* 
less persistence in the profession .... Students with 
lower intellectual and emotional needs as a group may be 
able to conform to the institutional role more easily and 
without lossesr^in: self-eenception* wheregs stronger per- 
sonalities may leave the field, (p. 8) 

Evaluations by candidates of student-teaching experiences credit 
their leaders with considerable potential in influencing them. Such eval- 
uations of supervisors' and cooperating teachers' help and influence (Wrob- 
lewski^ 1963; Sharpe et al.* 1964) strongly suggest that candidates express 
indlviduil affective and cognitive needs » These expressions also support 
the assui9tion that' the dlfetctidn' of influence is overwhelmingly from 
it^ef^isbr' and cooper Atlng teacher to student teacher. Some suggestions 
aiudent teachiri to cooperating teacher ^"Encourages us wflth your 
ifiehlly* hhiyfui* and radefstanding 'Ve need to immediately 
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^aii'-iicufe^^iUi’ our' nimr sitt^ "Build^him a port of familiarity.") make 
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4^peal9 for folflllment of affective needs • Other suggestions ("Takes 
tilae^ after presentation of the lesson to the class . " "Tell hitfl 't^en he 
hts^ssade a-mlstakd or when he la on the 'wrong track'." "Criticizes us 
i^en we need it, point to cognitive needs which should be met. Reactions 
fros student teachers also Indicate that their needs undergo change in the 
process of student teaching; For exas^le, they nay express affective need*'' 
dispositions ih the early part of their laboratory experience and shift 
later toward aore Cognitive need~dispositions as their anxieties decline 
and their confidence increases. 



3. Intera'^tlon Processes . It has been suggested that the search 

for leaderships traits will not be successful unless study is made of the 

relation between leader and follower, and the demands each makes upon the 

Other. Sanford (1^2^ p*. 329) wrotet^ 

The follower is always there when leadership occurs. It Is 
he who accej^tp or rejects leadership. It is -he who follows 
reluctantly or enthusiastically, obediently or creatively. 

In any sititatlon where; leadership occurs, he is there with 
all his psychological attributes ... his habits, attitudes, 
preferencei, biases, and deep-lying psychological needs. 

If we know something about these psychological attributes 
we know something about the follower's "readiness for leader- 
ship." we know something about" the sort of relatione he will 
be inclined to establish with what sort of leaders. 

Bass (I960}' believes that although leaders may be defined as ”a- 

geuts of changes" leadership i s to be conceived as an interaction between 

two persons, because whether the "agent of change” achieves his goal with 

respect- to a second person involves activity or inactivity by the second 

person. At times it may even be difficult to determine who is leading whom. 



Bass explained: 

Certain: pattetns of followership behavior can be similar to 
^Leadership ;ln that a given follower B, whose behavior A desires 
to dhahgh, dan, ih turn affect A's behaviot by accepting or 
rejseting A^af^a change agSnt.... This circular conception of 
leadership-followership-leadership is' consistent with our em— 
phasii on their interactional naikure (p. 5). 

What factors are moht iSq>ortant in effective leader-follower rela- 



tionships? Balpih a^de k factorial study of hypothesized 

dliiaSiSibiM''dl air crew cbliSnders. Using the Leader 

Beha^or Ulsef iptllDh^ th<^ ^mtd that two factors, Coj^ 

Structure . accounted for 83 per cent of the total 





factor Tuifince. Frlradliness^ ssitual trust, respect, and warmth charac- 
terise the leader high in the dimension of Consideration. Getting the job 
dona, effectiveness in organising and directing the work, and helping his 

foUovera to understand their duties characterize the leader high in 

% 

Initiating Structure. Consideration is related to group satisfaction and 
aorale, while Initiating Structure relates to effectiveness ratings* Ac- 
cording to JErech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey^ (196>2, p. 476), there is sub- 
stantial evidence from two studies , Feldman (1939) and Jackson (1953) , "to 
infer that style of supervision is a cause of differences in the produc- 
tivity of work groups." 

A study by Della Plana and Gage (1955) which Investigated leader- 
follower relations and demands between elementary school teachers and 
their piq^Us help raise questions concerning the interpersonal relation- 
ships of other teacher-student experiences. The researchers found signi- 
ficant interactive relationships between teacher characteristics and 
pupils' values. They hypothesized that teacher attitudes as measured with 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (HXAI) would correlate %d.th 
pupils' ratings of the teacher as measured with the Leeds' "!fy Teacher" 
rating scale in different ways according to pupils' values as measured 
on a dimension called "affective" (valuing teacher's help with their soclat- 
eaotlonal needs) versus "cognitive" (valuing teacher's help with achieving 
intellectual goals). 

The results of the study supported the theory that leadership in- 
volves an Interaction between the characteristics of the leader and the 
values- of the followers. The validity of the HTAI In predicting a teacher's 
effectiveness was found to vary according to the value-orientation of his 
pt^ils. For pupils with strong congitive vi.'^lues, the teacher's MTAI score 
did not correlate as highly with pupils' ratings as for pupils with strong 
affective values. According to Della Piana and Gage (1955, p. 178), "Teach- 
era-acorihg high on the MTAI will probably be better liked by pupils who 
hsya' strong 4f faetiva' values concerning teachers . " 

4* 'Pvadic^^Ralationalilns . Past research on student teaching has 

concerning student teachers' attitude changes and 
dyadic 'rei'atUdiiihlps- between the student teacher and his cooperating teacher 
o#-‘cdi^a|f#%uperviaof. 




?Fiice j(19.6^) .fo]Qnd, dtarii^ one semester of student teaching » 

attitudes of 45 student teaches nessiired with the Hlhl shifted in the 
direction of thpse held by cooperating: teachers^ .A significant positive 
rarrelation betuean cooperating teachers* and student teachers* classroom 
teaching perfonance was reported. . 

Perrodin (1961) al'*o reported that cooperating teachers have an 
effect on changes in 113' student teachers* MTAI scores. In his stn<^« 
student teachers making the highest gains, in HIAl scores daring student 
teaching were supervised by cooperating teachers who had completed a 
special preparation program for cooperating teachers. This suggests that 
differences in cooperating teachers effect differences in student teach* 
ers* attitudes. However, there is no indication as to whether these were 
statistically significant gains. 

Using the OSCAR, Schueler, Gold and Hitsel (1965) observed three 
groups of el e ment ary school student teachers. They found that the vari* 
able mCbt clearly related to the overt teaching behavior of student teach- 
ers was that of the classroom (including the classroom culture and the 
cooperating teacher),- and that the variable of college supervisor had 
little identifiable- effect on student teacher behavior. 

Sandgren and Schmidt (1956), Oelke (1956), and Fuller (1951) 
report that student teachers' HSAl attitudes changed significantly during 
student' t^ching but there was no relationship between MTAI scores and 
college supervisors' tastings. According to the writers, college super- 
visors had insignificant effect on the direction of student teachers' 

• attitude change. 

Using an attitude inventory developed to measure the verbalized 
attitude changes of - 63 student teachers toward three fducational prin- 
ciples, Corrigan and Griswold (1.963) found that student teachers working 
with certain supervisors showed consistently high or positive attitude 
changes while- those working with other supervisors showed lower or less 
positive’ attitude-^ changes. Stud^ts showing positive attitude change 
perceived: their collejg^, supervisor and th.e seminar which he directed as 
inf luencingt their attitud change. Since these, results ten^ to conflict 
with’ the; findings of o^^^ studies, which point to the copparating teacher 
as> the ^st influential; f^^ in student teaching, the dyadic relation- 
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ships in student teseblng maiy be found to vasy with the individual charac'* 
teHstics of the persons involved » 

questioxuzaii^ by 3ennie (1964) f otmd that the Influence of the 
college supervisor also was favorable. Aarang 171 beginning teachers, the 
consibsus was that the college supervisors were of slightly abre help than 
cooperating teachers. Be nni e feels that this statement msy carry aore 
significance than seats the eye, “when one considers the fact that the 
classrooB teacher is with the student teacher daily while the caa^us super* 
visor sees the student teacher at the i^st once per week” (1964, p. 131). 

HXAI attitudes of student teachers were found to be fle 2 d.ble and 
fluctuating by Dunham (1958) and Coss (1959). With a sai^le of 150 stu- 
d^t teachers, 150 cooperating teachers, and IS college supervisors, Dun- 
ham administered the H2A2 ones to all cooperating teachers and college 
si^ervisors, and three ti^es to student teachers: at the beginning of 

their professional sequence, before leaving caucus for student teaching, 
and at the coi^letion of student teaching. From his analyses, Dunham 
concluded that student teacheri^ attitudes tended to approximate those 
of university instructors while on caiqtus, but shifted in the direction of 
those of the cooperating teacher while student teachers worked in an off- 
campus situation^ 

Coss achclsiistered the MTAI once to 11 college supervisors and 131 
cooperating teachers d He also administered the HTAI twice to two groups 
of elementatf education majors: at the beginning of student teaching and 

again at the end. Fisher’s t test was applied to all possible pairings 
of administrationo of the W£AI and an analysis of co-variance was applied 
to all consecutive points of aeasarement. Coss concluded that the atti- 

'<w 

tudinal levels of student teachers were flexible and fluctuating and that 
the leadership of ' cooperating teachers who were ranked “low” on the MIAZ 
was associated 'With retardation in the attitudinal growth of their stu- 
dent teachers. 

Joyce (1963) investigated student teachers* perceptions of atti- 
tudes held by those with lidiofa they interacted, including college instruc- 
tors in education^ and' eppperat teachers » Twenty students filled out 

two attittide iiiveiitories;~ '8cale for Dfcterminiag Teacher Beliefs and Educa- 
tional yiewpointev ' as they believed their associates would. Since the 
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i^«zc«ivcd acorse for cooperating teachers <«)atraat in a nnaher of ways with 
acorcs for coU^ge instructors^. Joyce; coasldered the evidence to be strongly 
sigsestive that aona studontt feei th^ are beizg pull^ in aore than ism 
direction by their educational advisors* However ». since this inference was 
dresm by Joyce without coi^Ietely explaining haw he analysed his dats» we 
hm^ no basis on which to judge its significance* 

^uilibri ua Theory* Froa the four sections discussed eo iat^ 
we fe®v«' considered innovative trends in teacher education suggesting great** 
sr fliaithasis on Candiate-supervisor-teacher relationships, the influencing 
effects of atudent-teaching aeabers* individual differences, and the ii^or- 
tance of understanding how aesbers interact with one another, especially 
in dyadic relationships* Such considerations encourage us to focus upon 
tbs student-teaching triad as the nain unit of investigation* At this 
point we consider theoretical bases for understanding, and thereby, f inditag 
procedures for the isavestigetion of the triadic interpersonal behavior 
events in student tesching* 

Squilibriua theory offers a theoretical fraaework to consider the 

alternative courses of action and the psychological resolutions open to a 

person faced with conflicting percepticms and to better understand his 

choices aaong then* The theoi^ is a eoidiination of recent contributions 

by Haider (1958), Nevconb (1959), Osgood and Tannenbaua (1955). and Fes- 

tinger (1957)* Central to all of the nodels is the notion that husnn laiture 

abhors "incongruity-dissonanee-inbaXance” and continually strives to elin- 

It 1® tone vay. There is a constant strain toward a balanced state 

of Bind St all tines* Heider (1959i; p. 201) wrote: 

By a balanced state is nssnt a situation in which the relations 
anong the entitles fit together hsrooniously; there is no stress 
towards change. A basic assuaqption is that sentisent relations 
and unit relations tend toward n balanced state* * * * Sentinents 
and unit relations are nutualXy interdependent* It also means 
that if a balanced state does not exist, then forces tovmrd this 
state will arise* If a change -is-not possible, the state of 
inbalance will produce tension* 

In Festinger's (1957, p* 3) words: 

The existence of dlsson^cc, being psychologically unconfort'* 
able, will jiotlvate the person to try to reduce the dissonance 
snd' achieve consozumce* * * • l^hen dissonance is present, in ad- 
dition to trying to reduce it, the person will actively avoid 
. situafioiu-ded Ihfofutioii idsich would likely increase the dls- 
son^ce* • * . 
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^-8 foU^)i?lisg studies- JULltistrsts fcfe®- practlc4itl valuie of sueh s 
thsoireticfiX upptfpaah to the studest^tesitdiilag- tried: 

B^essburg end Ahelsszi (i9S0) studio the resolution of discrepancies 
by sobjects given dileaatatlc inforsatioiz* researchers found that sub- 
jects sot only sought balance and eonsisteiicy is resolving stental iabalance, 
they also sought solutions that stasinized potential gain and ainisized 
potential loss for the roles they enacted in the study. Satiating one's 
values* or need-dispositlcx^s played an important role in the proccsss of 
sental balancing. 

Gage, Rtmkel, and Chattarjee (1963) derived positive results in 
c ha n ging teacher behavior through feedback inforaation from pupils » and 
concl ud e d that their resulta gave support to equilibriua theory. 

Chapnan and Caapbell (1957) studied predictability of perfomance 
in threa-aan tieaas. Predictions fro* attitude aeaaurea produced results 
^ch aay be interpreted as consistent «i*th equilibriuai theory. At the 
beginning of the 8tudy» the attitudes of 142 sale university students 
vere-'seasared- on five scalM. The scales were: a nodificatlon of the 
ppseale of Adorno et al.*^^ -designed to nessure authoritatian personality 
trends; the Superior-Subordinate Scale » designed to measure the. direction 
of Id^tificatlon in situations involving conflict between a superior and 
8 subordinate; the Alienation Scale, which reflects a tendency toward 
psycho-social isolation; the Identification With Discipline Scale, which 
raflaets a tendency to rei^ily accept discipline and to model one's beha- 
vior after those who adasinister it; and the Cooperation Scale, designed 
to rcdElect a feeling of belonging to groups, and a preference for doing 
things with other people rather than by one's self. 

From the>142 students tested, 42 were chosen to participate in the 
e^^eriment. One-half of the groiu^ chosen scored In the upper 25 per cent 
of the’ test' scu:le; idiile the other half scored in the lower 25 per cent, 
i^erefore, initially, the subjects represented extreme attitudes in op- 
pp3it&- directions. 

The- 42* ehosea subjects, were divided into three-sen teams to per- 
foi^t^skS' Of ifotor skills and of verbal skills. Each of the teass knew 
that'it"was in cosafietitionrwlth all otheir teams for high scores. After 
aaehrtrial, but 'before' scores were announced, each teas member rated his 
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tSK> co-^orktrs cn & seale for desirability as a co- 4 ? 07 ker» E\rea 

thoisgh' the- ratings reselTed by a person failed .to co;^elate slgolfleantly 
vlth'^ttltode tedt seoresf ratings of his desirability as a teaarsate d.id 
correlate- significantly ^th the success of the team of which he was a 
MCTber^ Theses resclts suggest that the group a«d»srs, having differefit 
initial attitudes^ and coalng together to perfone a definite task, under- 
vent attitude changes as th^ attsapted to aeet the expectations of their 
teaaaates* 

In support of this point, Oohen (1964, p. 112) wrote: xdien 

groups are created for a given purpose, noraative social influence in- 
creases as people strive to confora to the expectations of the groc^t*” 
Further, it has been sugg^ted that an individual experiencing eogn.ltive 
dissonance in group-pressure situations atsy find rtssolution through one 
of six nodes (iSrech, Crutchfield, and B&llachey, 1962, pp. 516-517): 

(1) blanes hiaself for nisjudgnents ; (2) blames the group for faulty 

judgaents; (3) no bla»e, atteipts to reconcile discrepant judgments; 

(4) accepts fact of Individual differences; (5) avoids evidence of dis- 
crepancies, isolates hinself ; and (5) deceives hiaself* The authors also 
point out that the group-pressure situations hold two very dlfferinxt sources 
of cognitive dissonance — discrepancy between the individual’s and group’s 
views- and' discrepancy between what the individual really thinks and feels 
and what he outwardly says or does* In the student-teaching triad, all of 
these- nodes ‘ for resolution would be possible » 

Crutchfield (1962) found that grot:^s in cosq>etition with each other 
show greater confofi^ty to group standards than groups not excperiencing this 
cooperative activation* Individuals, not wishing to jeopardise their group’s 
chance ofaucceas, quickly adjust to group judgment when there is any dis- 
efepahi^*' 'Thus, in Chapman and Caaqxbell’s (1957) study, those groups which 
were ads t successful were thdse in which each seaber of the triad had 
realized equilibrium by shifting toward cognitions consonant with those of 
his teaaaates* 

In a study of interpersonal relations aaohg three-aan airplane crews, 
thd* f-ihdingS' of Fruchter , Blake, iad Houtoh (1957) also suggest the iapor- 
tahcerdf’'sq^ibriba'thedfy'ln explaihing the functioning of triadic work 
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A Ctcv' Interaction Scale tihich- consisted of -44 it^is concerning a 



Variety of aspects of trtewr relations was adefnistered to 90 flying officers 

who* cOaposed ^ intact B-47' crcsrs in operational training. At the time of 

testings these crews had been in operation for approximately four to- five 

innths* vEach crew seid>er was instructed to rank each of the three members 

of his cfm CincliMiing himself) on each of the 44 scale items. From his 

data analysis, Fruchter- et- al. (1957, p. 5) reported: - 

1%e'’general conclusions from assessing the consistency 
of crew ratings by the ^rst method were that crew meih> 
here agree in their judgments on most items and that 
there is satisfactory discrisdnation .ancmg the means'^ of 
different creiro. 

Since it seems highly unlikely that .within 30 three-man crews each 
member would have the same attitudes and judgments as his crewmates on the 
basis of chance alone, and since these crews had been working together for 
four or five months when tested, we can infer that members of a task- 
oriented group have experienced some attitude shift as a result of the 
normative influence of the group. As a member of such a strategic task- 
group, a B-47 crew member would be a prime target for cognitive disequil- 
ibrium should he. experience discrepant cognitions toward his crewmates. 
Consequently, to meet the difficult responsibilities and desumds of the 
tasks, each* member's attitudes would tend to shift toward group consensus, 
providing cognitive balance for the individual and working harmony for the 
group. 



6. Small Group Relationships. Viewing the student-teaching unit 
asa viable group (Miller, 1965a and 1965b) created for special objectives 
and activities, we can e^^ect many common systeoi-influences operating in 
student-teaching triads, such as the manner in which member participation 
is'brptt^t about; organization, e.g., differentiation o£^ roles, status, 
functiops; communication, ^^^g. , who talks how much to whom and how; and 
epergy ptopesses, e.g., purposes and reward-cost outcomes. Reflection 
on such facets, should Isdleate great potential for Variation in triads. 

IJ;^icaliy ^ sach me^er of tbe triad enters the group from two 
d|Ls||nct 'Sjiptew/.^' tba 8 sii^ervisor from the college 

the public school and his. classroom. 
Uspajly- igiupats to triads are never cos^letely voluntary and free 




cboic^ ta choosiiig.AnongL.a range of varying .activities and 

faalHar ^Kaona> A college 8i:^ervl8or isr a88lgn^ a list of student 
taachers.'.and certator schools in;, which to place thea, or perhaps given the 
^signsents- already^ nade by a director of student teaching. A cooperat- 
ing teaphen aay or aay not have the option of accepting, or refusing a 
student- teacher, but seldoa does be have much InforiBatlon of the stu- 
dent teacher if he decides to take one. The relationship between the 
college supervisor and the cooperating teacher nay or aay not be patterned 
already through previous work together with other students. For the stu- 
dent, the few options usually available in choosing grade level interest 



and perhaps college supervisor too do not provide the student much control 
of the teacher to whoa he will be assigned. In many institutions, t]he 
supervisor carries the greatest choice in natching the other two neadiers. 
However, with the> incre asing - nuaber of student teachers each year, sany 
institutions find it difficult to find sufficient classrooa plac eme nts for 



students. As a' consequence, students aust often accept assignaents to 
grade levels other than those preferred and count theaselves fortunate 
just to be in a classrooa.-~- Of -course,, such probleas also decrease the 
abiMty to be selective in choosing cooperating teachers. 

Froa Xhibaut and Kelley (1959), we would expect differences in re- 
ward-cost conditions for each triad aeatber, i.e., what outcoaes each ex- 
pects and gets out of the relationship and what he aust sacrifice or give 
up for such work. The student desires fulfillnent of auch discursive pre- 
paration in working with pupils and satisfactory grades and references , for 
which he expends tlae, effort, and probably anxiety. Both leaders deoire 
satisfactoiy outcomes in the candidate’s development in terms of each 
leader’s perceptions of effective teaching performance and coaaltment to 
the profession, which aay bS quite diverse and conflicting. The costs for 
the leaders are not equlvalsiit, for the supervisor’s occupation, analogous 
to the student*! pitrpos^^^ requires that there be a functioning triad; but 
not 'sO^ ^r the* coOj^eratiOg teacher. The reward-cost outcomes for the‘ 



teaciier who ilf^djr cfti^ias his class or 
cliises, itay be-^s ^ than for the supervisor. Without the 

poOrkiP c^z^^uihced^^ha would face for hot continuing and completing the 
student^taaehing period, we would expect more cooperating teachers dissolving 
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thtir reUtloffiship ^th fthe triad; for as ^baat and Kalley (1959, p. 192) 
vrotss **UI^ ^ viabla only If all of Its mabm ara 

dspsndtnt on dts continnajdl existtnce. . . • ” 

Alst, there uaj hh differences between Institutional systeas in 
assigning: status and responsibility to each iraber of the triad and au- 
thority (luer students. Each individual's role ie clear in title, bus there 
is great potential for variation, in differentiating power and authority 
between the designated leaders over the student teacher. If there is in- 

4 

stitutioiial conflict over Student— teaching policies and practices, then 
the probleas in triadic relationships becoae coaqtounded. 

According to Newcoiib, Turner,, end Converse (1965, p. 308), "a 
population larga enough and diverse enough to afford individual choices 
of attraction preferences, a + + dyad will tend to 'build up' into an 
all-positive tried." Gowever, without the wide population choices when 
a set of three persons is forc^ into close association, there is a auch 
lesser probability that the aeabers will fora an all-positive triad." 

The writers go on to suggest with observations froa Siaael's writings, 
that in such an arrangeaent one of the three dyads will be stronger in 
attraction than any of the other two. Chances are that a coalition be- 
tween two aeabers aey fora at the expense of the third aeaber who aust 
thea atteapt soae reeulutlon by "escaping," breaking up the coalition 
*by striking e bargain with one of the other two aeabers," or ac<|olesclng 
aore to the desires of the other two in hopes of gaining their acceptance. 
Hewcoi^, Turner, and Converse concluded that; 

In foxaal terse, the instability of such a triad is based 
on the fact that it necessarily includes labalanced dyads. 

The general principle is that, other things being equal, 
triad stability varies inversely with the nuaber of la- 
balanced dyads In the triad, (p. 309) 

Furthet support for such an approach comes froa Brown's (1965, ' 
pp. 663-665) discussions of balanced and labalanced triads involving two 
subjects and a third object, fielder* (1958) , the originator of the balance 
touched on < the three— person i group as an exeapla.^ia-how- the surround- 
Inge or enViirdnaeht cep Ihf ludhbd' "hnit fbraation" or perceptions of en- 
tities belonging tdjgether. Beider wrote: 
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th«: psir ji n the unit will be weakened if another 
entity ia^add^d that la very sindlar either to £ or to 
JL* 'll we Wve the unit’ m the two ,n’a"®ake a 

pair-and atda the outaider. But if the added entity la 
diaaisi^^ to bo^h a||pere of the original pair, aa In 
^he unity of the letter pair is apt^ to be 
strengthened by its differenhe from the figure. 

Theoretically, the degree of unit formation between the 
members of the original pair should change least if the 
affinities of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 1 to 3 are the same 
(taking 1 and 2 as the original pair and 3 as the new 
entity). If, hmrever, 1 is closer to 3 than 1 is to 2 
or 2 to 3, for example, then 1 and 3 will ”gang up” 
against 2. The greater probability of inequality is the 
affinity of the different pairs might be one reason for 
the preearibus balance of a triad, and why organizations 
of two against one .develop so of ten, (j^.. 179) Under- 
lining added by this writer. 

In speculating from the above on the most probable dyadic and 
triadic unit-formation to be expected in the student-teaching setting, 
we might consider the following possibilities, using £ for student 
teacher, for college supervisor, and jT for cooperating teacher. 

1. When the triad is first formed, triadic members will 
tend to express positive attitudes toward each other, 
especially when each are previously unfamiliar ^th each 
other. This es^ectation is based on the tendency to per- 
ceive positive sentia^ts when there is little information. 

2. After a short period of familiarity, triadic m^bers will 
tend to perceive Imbalance in the triad. 

3. Since ^ interacts with j^and ^ separately more than to- 
gether and usually in two completely different settings, 

^ will perceive the greatest amount of Imbalance in the 
triad. 

'4. BecaiMe the likelihood of interaction between ^ and T due 
to greater propinquity is greater than S and C or of T and 
C, J, and'T will form greater multiplex attitudes toward 
^ each other th^ will form between S, and C and T and C. 

b®i®8„ Aqual except propinquity, ^ will perceive 

to T than C for help in practice teaching < 













' 5. Secaui« ;S ^II ha^ contact and be vcra^fmalllar 
- liith:;^ and jC tluui r ^th ^ or^ elth^ and initiate 

nora ^iabivior ffith both^ coalitiona between ^ and X 

£ against the reiaaining naoiber will be greater than 
beti^een X and £• Or, becau8e'Xv^t4 £ P^^^<’^ loaders' 

>U 

roles in 'the professional training of Xa^d do not inter» 
act sufficiently to produce dissonance between each 
others X ^^ £l^ 7 maintain positive relations with each 
other despite actual educational and personality differ- 
ences. 

7* To justify Costs expended by his relationships in the 
triad, X express nore reward-satisfaction at the 
level of ideal professional behavior than £ and £. 

The dyadic and triadic expectations listed above wasy be sumied 
into a general expression that the triad will tend to shift toward the 
condition of one positive dyadic unlt^foraation and two negative ones 
over tine. 

• » 

Objectives 

From the above review and discussion <^f the literature, we derive 
a fraaework for the study of student-teaching relationships. With this 
fraaework, we can broadly perceive student-teaching triads as sharing the 
cosaott characteristics of other human systeas but being more equivalent 
to each other in their special differentiation from other systeas* Also, 
we can classify special categories of such systeas as being distinctive 
from other categories* Further^ we can approach each student-teaching 
triad #e. unlove in itself* The general topics sketched in the last section 
fraae a coapoa set of social and personal facts or diaensions which can be 
fOun<d'( in student-tedching situatioiu* Blow variations in each facet, l.e., 
eleaentS'.of : facets, coabine togethor in any particular student-teaching 
triad, producas . each triad's uniqueness * , ! ^ 

^ ^e .Pliant: pilot study is aimed at obtaining knowledge about the 
interperpoiuil.b^a^ipr aynnts bet^^ the studpnj: teacher acting as a 
.foUower and hist college aiipervisor and' cooperating' teacher = acting as 
leaders^ lipdy, we cbhe^tfated our'elbi^^ tbe following 
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questions: Do the' characteristics of student teachera determine what 
characteristics of^ and cooperating tocher will influence 

the student's evaluation and accoptwce of them? What effect do char- 
acteristics of leaders and students have on the leaders' evaluation of 
the student's effectiveness and pot^tlal as a classroom teacher? What 

patterns in trladld relationships are there at the beginning and to^ .ird 

1 

the end of the student-teaching period? Is the direction of influence 
from leader to candidate? if significant influence is found, is it posi- 
tive or negative, l.e., tending to raise or lower the correlation between 
candidates' and leaders' behavior? 

Current theories concerning leader-follower relations appear to 
be quite pertinent to student-teaching reiationships. From the liter- 
ature previously reviewed, the factors of Consideration and Initiating 
Structure fotnid by Halpln and Winer (1957) to be salient characteristics 
effective leaders appear to be cocq>arable to the affective and cognitive 
value orientations investigated by Della Piana and Gage (1955). Thus, we 
draw upon the latter work for some of this study's procedures. 

There has been suspicion that the subjective biases of the cooper- 
ating teacher and/or supervisor influences the interaction between student 
teacher and the leaders' ultimate evaluations^ of the student teacher. The 
nature of such bias ^y be centered in the affective need-dispositions of 
the students and the willingness and ability of the supervisor and cooper- 
ating teacher to perceive and satisfy the student's needs. Rapport between 
the student and his mentors, therefore, can be viewed as a function of the 
extent to which a supervisor and cooperating teacher are perceived by the 
student as effective in doing those things about which the student is most 
concerned. 

Newcoidb, Turner and Converse (1965, p. 273) suggested tlmt we adapt 
to total situations and not just to whomever one is interacting. They 
s^lained that "any interaction situation may be said to present each parti- 
cipant with a triple confrontation; he must- somehow come to terms, simultan- 
eously, with each of the following: 

, 1. opn preferences, needs, and attitudes, insofar as he 

considers' them, fele^^ to the situation; the preference 
. c^Roi^tiye^.conflst^^ balance is of particular 

importance. 
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2« Th^ 3 ^i^r p^rsjmsv^r- the vS $ including their 

'-■• :. -• Hag^;hfe=:^ e g cei ve s »th^^ 

■' 3# Aspects of ^he uorld, apart from -the interacting persons 

theoselves^ that~ are"co&aoir tu~ tbeg?-Mni-fcl » fe a r e * g f rlfr*' 
vant in some way to the situationo 

Since these three confrontations are not separate, but eo;:q^lexly 
interrelated, we develop and es^ress "modes of adaptation — compliance, 
for example, or defiance or withdrawal o..." Thus, we attempt to study 
such interrelations in student-teaching settings. 

The discussions in this chapter raised far more questions than 
we could attegpt to answer with the limited resources of this contract. 
Thus, the main variables for this study were the interpersonal attitudes 
triadic K$iod>ers which say be obtained with relative economy in expend- 
itures of funds and time. Although pupils are not as closely Interrelated 
within the student-teaching setting as the other meohers and to the same 
general degree of Involvement and commitment, they are potentially impor- 
tant determiners of student teaching effects. A more ambitious study 
should consider a study of the "quartet” in student teaching. However, 
the four hypotheses which follow were felt to be fairly comprehensive of 
our main concerns. In testing them, the development of instruments, tech- 
niques, and research designs will help plan a more extensive study at some 
later date. 

Hypotheses 

-It is hypothesized that the triadic attitude relationships tn 
the small group in volving student teacher, college supervisor. a«d cooper- 
ating teacher will show shift from initial contacts to eoaclMding contacts 
AS triadic me mbers strive to maintain or achieve cognitive eaullibrl»»ffT 
Since the MTAI is a mei^ure of a person's affective i|erit 
rather than bis cognitive merit, it is hypothesized that measures of the 
MIAI for lea ders may; be* said to correlate oositivelv with students* rat^Tips 
of leaders . 

H3! It._is further hypothesized that the MTAI scores of the leaders 
cnjrrelate^wi th students* ratings of their leaders where students value wore 
highly- ther80clal»-ea>otional need-mediating behavior of such leaders . 
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Fi3i41]^j» _it_ to Itypo&ejigtd- tibat -ifehe direction 6f inflcsnea 
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Cbapter XI 
The Method 



lastrusasts 

l^e data for this stt^dy were derived with the fellowisg lastru- 
mstatioB a&d purposes: - 

l^?dified Msnesota Teacher Attitude laveatorvo tR'ie college super- 
visor at^tud% sysbolised by and the cosperatlsg teacher's attitude, 
syisholircd by tawsed young people and teachiag is geaeral; and the 
stad^t teacher's attitude, syisbolised by toward yoaiijii p^^ple and 
teaching ia g«meral were aassured with a a^dified for® of the Mizmesota 
Teacher Attitude Xaveatory <HTAI). (See Appcadis A)c The PsyCholegijeal 
Corporation ^ve pe^oi^ision to isodify the MTAI to refer to young people in 
^general, which would then Include the age level of student teachers c Kic 
MTAX's'gtaadazrd scoring key was used to score the aodifiad HTAI used ia 
this study. Hereafter, the saodified version of the HXAI will be referred 
to as Mod BSTAIe Table 1 gives examples of statese^jats as they appear in 
the and ia the ^d MTAI. 

In addition to total Mod HEAI scores, the three taiain B^AI factors 
extracted by B&icq. and Morrison (1965) were used to suppliant measures of 
college supervisors’, cooperating teachers*, and student teachers* atti- 
tudes. Factor Is Traditionalistic Versus Modem Beliefs about Child Con- 
trol, was sysdjolised as ^ for college supervisors, T, for cooperating 

-A' wC 

teacher®, and for student teachers. Factor II: Unfavorable Versus 

Favorable Opinions about Children, was symbolised by £ 2 , Tgs ^ 2 * 

III: Fugitive Intoleraacs Verstss Peraissive Tolerance for Child Misbeha- 

vior, wa® symbolized by C^, and 

Th® prim mark was used to indicate posttest sieasures for all meas- 
ures, thus Gq would represent the college supervisor's total score on the 
MMI pretest and would represent the college supervisor *s total score 
on the Mod posttest. 












Table 1, 

^xk^lits of HXAI it^ Before and After 
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MZAl 



1. ifoat children are 
obtdiient. 

11. Snqneatioziing obedience in a 
child is not desirable* 

31* So^ children ask too sany 
qsestioDs; 

• ^ i » 

54* Most children lack cois^ 
cbnrtesy toward adults* 



61* Children are nstu^JLy 
too sociable in the 
clasaroom* 



1* * Host yoaag people &m 
obediesst* 

11* Ohqnestisnlng ebediesce In 
g child is not desirable* 

31* Sons yosng people ask too 






yo^g p®spia lack 
cobrt^y te^rd 



&1* Toisag 

to© sociable is the clasS" 
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Coopagsfcifig Taaagheg” {^^) o 

Tfes stu^{^£ fc^«2h*S’*6 sttitsj^ teasfd thfe soll^gs st^exfvlso? ssd tfes eeop=* 
©Sfitlag festsaes** ey^llsjsd fcy JB,, ll9 I3J ^ ireapes-^ 

ti»?ei ^5 s»ssaeed hy elailar to the **1fy teacher” isyestoty 

dsFelsgsi Ci950)* f©r difforiog titles sod refei^eoees in 

**% Se©pera£iag T<^she?*’ and ”% C&H^e Sapey^ss^s” inventories 
wer® ideatissl, tiis inveaterieg ^s-e designed to sesssre the stiraeot 
t®s6hisr*s s?isXi 20 tion @£ his college sopesvisor and his cooperating teacher 
®a the dlssasicas of geaeral s^ritj affective merit ^ and cognitive aerit. 

fo develop sech iaveiteries^ tea faculty ambers of the Bcpert- 
aaafe of Sareiculssi and isstrsetloa st 1!he Ihiiversity of Tesas and exper- 
ienced in teaching student teachers, i^ere asked to sort it^s into three 
logically distinguishahle categories o ^e ten judges sorted the itens 
aceordiag to the follo^dng dsiixdt±&ns set forth in the preliKinary in- 
structions provided themo 

(1) General ^rits Ite^ in this category should indicate 
vhether a s^^ervisor or cooperating teacher is liked or dis- 
liked, generally speaking, and without the specification of 
any particular kind of reason for the like or dislikes 

(2) Affective ssrit: Itms in this category should indicate 

whether a stzpervisor or cooperating teacher is seen as effective 
in helping student teachers satisfy their social and eaotional 
needs, especially through providing a warn and supportive per- 
sonal relationship* 

(3) Cognitive merit: Items in this category should indicate 

whether a supervisor or cooperating teacher is seen as effective 
in helping the student teacher to achieve the cognitive, intel- 
lectual, subject-^tter objectives of school learning* 



the first sorts were cc^leted, items classifi^ with 90 to 
190 per cant agreement am&g the tea judges were retained. Since results 
of the sorts provided an insufficient naod>er of item for the affective 
sarit category with agreeassfc at 90 per cent or better, it<^ for the 
^fective dimension were added to those retained from th® original list 
and the sorting mt repeated* For the second sorts, & u€w groi;q» of nine 
judges war chos^ — five froa the Department of CurrisuluE and Instruction 
and fp^ the Department of Educational Fsyshology at fhe Kfeiivorsity @f 
with the first group of judges, the result® showed the judges to 
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be highly consistent on sll but a fev iteas* These fev iteitt vere chosen 
irith the agreeitent of sis oat of n^e judges. 

The aessures yields by College Supervisor” vere designated as 
for general aerit, U 2 for aff^tit^ aerit, cognitive asrltn and 

^ for tot^ B^t. The saae aeasures yielded by Cooperating Teacher” 
were designated as ^ 2q ^f®«pectively. Tables 2-4 list the 

iteas vbich reflect g^^ral uerit, those vhich indicate affective aerit» 
and tho^ vhich iseasuire cognitive aerit. (See Appendis B for copies of 
College S^^ervisor,” Cooperating Teacher” and their scoring keys). 
iki You Want ISoatf * The student teacher ^s affective or cog- 
nitive value orientation* 8yid)Olised by vas measured by a forced-choice 
typ@ inventory. This inventory vas designed to measure vhether a student 
teacher valued affective or cognitive, support froa a college supervisor or 
cooperating teacher. The iinrentdry includes seven cognitl^ and sevan 
affective items. All possible pairii^s of affective and cognitive iteas 
vere msde* resulting in 49 pairs of iteas. Affective and cognitive iteas 
found in F are listed in Table 5. (See- Appendix C for a copy of F and 
e^lanation of its scoring.) 

Cfeestionaaires . Each cooperating teacher and college supervisor 
also cos^letod a pretest questionnaire indicating their years of exper- 
ience as classroom teachers and as leaders of student teachers* syabolised 
as ^ aM jgg respectively. In addition* cooperating teachers vere asked 
to offer cosaents espressing their attitudes tovard student teachers* col- 
lege supervisors* and the value of the stud^t-teaching experience. Col- 
lege supervieors gave information ou their ^ fora indicating their years 
of experience in public school education as veil as in college supervision. 
Iheir attitude towards student teachers in general* cooperating teachers* 
and the student-teaching ea^erlence vere also queried. 

At the posttest occasion* cooperating teachers and college super- 
visors co!i^leted questionnaire forms* and 2^% respectively. A portion 
of this form provided nine items to rate a student teacher from Inferior to 
superior on & seven-point scale In addition* con&ents vere solicited on 
relationships among mesd»ers in the triad. The posttest questionnaires also 
requested an indication of the letter grade (symbolized as ^ for cooperating 
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feoa??f?Hcf 

Tfs^r” l^«i£orij|ui^% 

^®x 






4« 

5. 

10 . 

11. 



- lost 9f .t^: iti^|mts. ^Llui: this . (doi^ or 8imtr-> 

irispr)? 

yott;: 24 ii^-: l^is (coopsrsting ton^tr or stqtsrvlsor)? 

W9®14; yptt,r?.eo|p®©d:^^ tMs'(eooporsfed^ tcachtr or ttipoF» 

?^r) ro Monitor stsdt&t? 

Do sost thiak (cooporotli^ tMchtr.or ottptnritor) is a 

go^pno? 



16. Wpold y^. iliiM^ to h&va.a..di£foron£ (c@oporatli^g toselitr or stq^orvioor) 

yon ppoH? 

17. Votdd ypo.llte to have this Xcooptratlng. toachor or st^srvlsor) for 
s djUtrictvSt^STfispr or principal shan yon begin teaching? 

2 \» Is this, one of the best teachers yon ever had? 

25. Bo stttdente like this (cooperating teacher^ or st^ervisor)? 

26. Bane; yon nenally enjoyed the conferences tcii liava had with this (coop*- 
crating teacher of snperTisor)? 

27. Would yon like your best friend to work with this (cooperating teacher 
or mpervisor}? 

“ ... 

33. If you could start all over again, ironld yon prefer to work with 
another (cooperating teacher or supervisor)? ' 






3d 



3 

Irdi Cplitg# Siip|r^6r” tnd 

IcMfiir" I^mibri^ tb ^itlire 

% V 



is 



t^elibr'pr- ^bf^ usuallj kind to yoo? 



2. ^ this (eoopsrotiiig tcaehor or ^trritor) ofttn authoritarian and 

ovarii'' dirdttty ^ ^ 

8. Itoaa thla Ccooparatli^ ti^char or anparvisor) tmderatand your feal- 
^st • ' ^ 

12« Is thin (cooparating taacher or anperviaor) aaally annoyad or 
hoiharad? 

13. Ara ypti haait^t to be yctirailf with thla (cooparating taachar or 
anperviaor)? 

14. Doaa thla (co^arating taiehar or at^arvlaor) uaually laugh vlth the 
atudaata Ibbathlng funny happana? 

18» ^4^ diia (Pooparating taachar or auparvlaor) aaas Intaraatad In 
ybur 'astra-ciitrlcnlar actlvltlaa? 

22. Ara you afraid to aak thla (eooparatlxig taachar or auparvlaor) for 
help? 

23. Hould thla (cooperating taachar or auparvlaor) apaak to you idian ha 
yon on the atraat?' 



30. Doaa thla (cooparating taachar or at^arvlaor) aaen aaay to approach? 

32. Za It aaay for you to go to thla (cooparating taachar or auparvlaor) 
with your problaiss? 
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Itc^ '-f rc&;>:Sc^ Stsper^lsor” snd '^Cooperating 

Teacher” ' inventories Used to l&astare 
Cognitive Merit 

' * " ~ r-v^-^v'^TT r i,T ■^rf**"-'-^!*’ "J* ' '- - 

(OjanaVg) 
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3» Has t^i (cooperelihg tocher or supervisor) discnssed &any inter" 
eating facts and theories eoncerning. teachix^ with yon? 



6& Dpes.this^ (cooperating teacher or supervisor) really know subject 
eittet - content? 



7* Do you learn a lot of things froB this (cooperating teacher or anper^ 
visor)? . 



9, Does this (cooperating teacher or supervisor) help you learn? 



15. Does this (cooperating teacher or supervisor) really knew {tow to 
teach? 



19. Does this (cooperating teacher or supervisor) make difficult things 
easy to un^ersbitfiid? 



20 « Does this (cooperating teacher or supervisor) challenge you to think 
for yourself? 



24. Does this (coepsrating teacher or supervisor) etplain his instructions 
cieariy? 



28. Is this (cooperating teacher or supervisor) up»to~date on innovations 
in educational theory and methods? 



29 « Has this, (coopetrating teacher or supervisor) suggested teaching aids 
or readings to yon tha.t have been beneficial in your teaching? 



31. Does this (cooperating teacher or supervisor) give good reasons for 
hie ideas and suggestions? 
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tcaehnss* rating and ^ for college atspervisors* rating of student) the 
respondent felt the student teacher had earned during the student'^teaching 
period* (See i^pendlit D'for copies of these fores*) 

jaaearooe Observatien Record, gyan’s sethod (Ifyaii, 1960) for e^l- 
uatihg pupil and teacher claasroos behavior, employing The' Clasarooa Ofeser- 
^tiott Record (See Rppendls E~^^or copy) wts used by impartial observers 
specially trained in objective obseir^tion techniques * Ryan's **Recerd'* 
provides a seven^^int ' scale' between such bipolar adjectives as "Apathetic 
“ Alert, Obstructive''’' - ’' Responsible," for evaluating pupils' class’' 
rooB behavior, and a 8even’'point scale between such bipolar adjectives as 
*^Partial — — ’' Fair, Autocratic — — •» Desocratic," for evaluating teacher 
behavior* Four pairs of adjectives are provided for evaluating pupil 
^^lassrooe behavior, and 18 pairs of adjectives are presented for evaluating 
teachers' classrot^ behavior* 

Sample 

The subjects for this study were recruited from the population of 
elementary and secondary student teachers at The University of Texas during 
the sprtog sepester of the 1965.’'1965 school term, their cooperating teachers, 
and their college supervisors* 

Randomisation * Several circumstances prevented the utilisation of 
a formal randomisation procedure in selecting the subjects for this study. 
%ile plans for tAe study were based on a sample of at least 50 elementary 
asid 50 secondary student teachers, it was not possible to exceed these numbers 
to a very large extent because of a limited operational budget. A weighty 
item was the honorarium provided for each cooperating teacher and each col- 
lege supervisor who completed both pre-* and posttest instruments* 

Seminars of elementary student teachers were chosen by the Director 
of Student, Teaching at Th^ University of Texas on the basis of enrollment to 
provide as near to 50 elementary student teachers as possible* This method 
of selection provided seminars that did not include any elementary college 
supervisors who were regular staff members. The elementary supervisors of 
seminars participating in the study were interns or rotating teachers and 
recently participated in public school classrooms than had regular 
staff members* 

It was hoped that a seminar from each of the secondary content areas 
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could participate in the study* -Hoffever, since each subject area at the 
secondary level conducts Its student-t^ching program to best fit its needs, 
some areas had programs (such as multiple supervisors or unusual lengths 
of the studentrteacbing period) which precluded their participating in the 
study. Those seminars selected frogj areas having several groups, English, 
social studies, and math, were chosen on the basis of sctminar size* In 
other subjs^^ ^?®ss, the seminar participating was the only seminar in that 
area. Although the secondary seminars chosen provi.ded four college super- 
visors who were regular staff members, only one of the supervisors had a 
doctoral degree, while among secondary supervisors not participating in 
the study there were four who had doctorates* 

There were no circuaistanees to suggest that the student teachers 
and cooperating teachers participating in the study were in any way at 3 rpical 
of the total population for The University of Texas student— teaching pro- 
grams* However, because of the aforementioned discrepancies between the 
college supervisors participating and those not participating, these sub- 
jects may not be representative of the population from which they were drawn. 
Thus, the possibility of bias on the part of the college supervisor sasq^le 
limits the generalizability that can be made from the d^ta for; college super- 
vision. 

The 124 student teachers in this study were assigned by the Director 
of Student Teaching to schools within the Austin Independent School District 
and to one elementary school in the Del Valle Independent School District* 

The Austin scncols included five elementary schools, five junior high schools, 
three senior high schools, and one senior— junior high school housing Grades 
7 through 12* These schools are so widely scattered throughout the city of 
Austin tha| they Include young people from every socio-economic class and 
of varied ethnic and racial origins* The Del Valle school draws from a dis- 
trict including a large rural population, Bergstrom Air Force Base, and a 
sizable Spfnish-speaking community* 

The grade levels to ^ich elementary student teachers were assigned 
and the subject area^ in which secondary student teachers taught are listed 
in Table 6 which follows: 
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Table 6 

StUi^rat Teacher Aasigsmenta 



Bietotary Candidates 

dtade Level 


N 


3C 


1 


10 




2 


9 




3 


8 




4 


6 




5 


5 




6 


6 
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Secondary Candidates 






Subject 


H 




^t 


2 




Business Education 


9 




English 


t 

17 




Foreign Language 


12 




Hath 


15 




ifusic 


11 




Social Sciences 


14 






80 
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Student teachers o Of the 124 student teachers participating in 
this' study, 44 were elementary education majors and 80 were preparing to 
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teach at the secondary level. Differences in attitudes, as measured by 
the HTAI, towards children and school in general should be expected be- 
tween student teachers teaching at the elementary level and those teaching 
at the seecndary level. Cook, Leeds, and Callis (1951, p, 6) report: 

The MIAI has consistently shown significant differ- 
ences between the attitudes of primary teachers, inter- 
mediate grade teachers, high school academic teachers, 
and teachers of various special subject fields (art. 
music, physical education, and commercial). The order 
of the differences is as indicated, with the primary 
teachers high and the teachers of special fields low. 

These differences are present at the time education 
students begin professional courses and at the time 
they graduate with a teaching certificate, as well as 
among experienced teachers in the field. 

Beamer and Ledbetter (1957) also found that elementary teachers 
scored significantly higher on the MTAI than did secondary teachers; and 
further, that among elementary teachers MTAI scores continued to increase 
with experience, the highest scores being for teachers who had caught 
more than 15 years. Secondary teachers' MTAI scores, on the other hand, 
with years of experience, their highest scores being for 
teachers with only one year of experience. The results of other studies. 
Cook, Hoyt, and Eikaas (1956); Hoyt and Cook (I960); Day (1959) Indicate 
that elementary teachers' attitudes also shift, during actual teaching 
experience, in a more negative direction. 

Consistent with findings at the national level are those of Veldman 
(1959, 1961, 1964) concerning elementary education majors at The University 
of Texas. As sophomores, elementary education majors at The University of 
Texas were found to have a much more positive attitudf: toward children than 
secondary education majors or students majoring in Aits and Sciences who 
plan to teach at the secondary level, and continued t o score higher on posi- 
tive attitudes toward children throughout their trailing period. 

Other differences between elementary educati< n majors and those plan- 
ning to teach at the secondary level which Veldman (.V.959, p. 4) reported are: 





1 . 



Th^~ Celea^tar y ma jors) are typically less flexible 

psychologicaU^r*^ 

2o They are more self-controlled and nonr-impulsiveo 

3o They tend to achieve especially well in situations 
where conformance is considered a positive behavior. 

Veldman (196^) later reported that during their professional 
sequence, elementary education majors rise considerably in superego con- 
trol, social adjustment, and grade-point average as compared with second- 
ary education majors; while secondary education majors score higher on 
rational autonon^, social dominance, and general mental health during 
their professional training period. 

In the population from which the sample was drawn for this study, 
elementary students, as compared with the population’s secondary students, 
had been found to have different attitudes, personalities, and levels of 
academic achievement. Because such differences are consistent with those 
found by other studies, this 8anq>le can be considered fairly typical in 
these respects of student teachers in general. 

In a thesis written under the direction of this project director, 
Wlest (196vS) reported that student teachers at The University of Texas 
generally ^vend to be from upper middle-class backgrounds. The high rate 
of scholastic failure among freshman and sophomore students at the Univer- 
sity indicates that at l^t average academic ability caci be assumed for 
the junior and senior students involved in student teaching. In addition, 
student teachers at The University of Texas appear to be about average in 
relation to national norms on such tests as the Graduate Record Examination 
and the National Teacher Examination. In relation to the students’ commit- 
ment to teaching as a career, Wiest (1966, p. 20) wrote: 

The students are professionally oriented to a degree, 

..although most elementary education majors admit that 
they come to the University to look for a husband too. 

They frequently look on their profession as ’’insurance” 
in case they need to work to support their future 
families o 

Both elementary education majors and secondary education majors 

student teaching must have an overall 1.25 grade point average 
(a ”C" grade « 1*00) , . and must have junior or senior stsnding. Although 
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other professional courses are required for graduation and certification, 
these are the only prerequisites for those entering student teaching in 
eleaentary educationo Those •»« secondary education must also have a 1.5 
grade point average in one of their twc teaching fields, and have completed 

six hours of advanced work in the subject area in which they will be stu- 
dent teaching. 

Each of the student teachers worked with only one college super- 
visor and one cooperating teacher throughout the four and one-half months 
of the student-teaching semestero The student teachers had an opportunity 
for daixy interaction with their cooperating teachers, less often with 
college supervisors. The college supervisors met their student teachers 
once each week throughout the semester in one to two hour seminars and 
conducted one individual conference per week, lasting from 20 to 30 minutes, 
with each student teacher. In addition, student teachers were observed 

while they worked with learners 30 to 60 minutes each week by their super- 
visors. 

■^■QQPoratiag teachers. Any classroom teacher with at Ic^st one 
year of teaching experience in the Austin schools may be chosen as a coop- 

teacher. Although a classroom teacher may decline to accept a 
student teacher, the administration of the Austin Indepeqfient School Dis- 
trict urges classroom teachers to cooperate fully with The University of 
Texas in their student-’ teaching program. 

All cooperating teachers in elementary education are chosen by 
the Director of Student Teaching. Because of the large numbers of elemen- 
tary student teachers the 'Director must place each semester, his chief 
concern must be finding a classroom for each candidate. Therefore, his 
criteria for selecting cooperating teachers are availability and eligl— ' 
bllity (at least one year of teaching experience). Cooperating teachers 
for secondary student teachers are chosen by the college supervisors in 
the separate content areas. Most cooperating teachers are chosen on the 
basis that they are willing and have a class available at an hour which 
hits a student teacher’s time block for student teaching as well as the 
college supervisor's time schedule. However, experienced supervisors 
report th^ try to avoid teachers whom they have found uncooperative in 
the past. Thus, from the manner In which triads are formed at The Uni- 
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verslty of Toieas, we would e^ect coiisider&ble opportsaity fo? triedlc 
lsd>alance at the start of Bsssbera* relatiosshipso 

EXeae&tary teachers participating is this study reported fros 1 to 
more than 40 years of teaching experience with the average auaher of years 
being 14«3» These teachers reported having ^rked with varying ntt^ers ©f 
student tfsachers ranging frea none to acre than 20, as well as having 
worked with up to 14 different college supervisors* 

The nuvher of years of teac hing .experience reported hy seccj^ery 
teachers in this study also ranged from 1 to nore than 40 with the average 
nuBber of years being reported as 12.7. Although 9 of the secondary teaeh» 
ers reported never having worked with a student teacher before, the re- 
araining 68 recalled assisting in the education of varying nuxnbers of stu- 
dent teachers anounting to aore than 20. Secondary teachers’ past exper- 
ience in cooperating with college supervisors ranged from no previous exper 
ience to having worked with nore than 20,. Detailed infonsation fron coop- 
erating teachers' questionnaires is listed in the print-out of the master 
deck of IBM cards used for processing this study's data (See Appendix E). 

As pointed out by an earlier reference to the Beamer sad Ledbetter 
(1957) ftudy, not only do elementary teachers score significantly higher 
on the MXAI than do secondary teachers, but elementary teachers' MTAI 
scores continue to increase with years of experience while secondary teach- 
ers® scores tend to decrease. Therefore, cooperating teachers with such 
wide ranges of experience in teaching and in working with student teachers 
and their. supervisors provided a heterogeneous sample of cooperating teach- 
ers in respect to these factors. 

College supervisors o Of the college supervisors participating in 
this study, four worked in elementary education and eight taught at the 
secondary leyel. Classification of the college supervisors according to 
position on The University of Texas staff is shown in Table 7, The small 
N of 12 supervisors obtained for this study seriously limits analyses with 
their data. Restrictions in the *ise of data from the supervisor sample 
will be discussed when relevant in the next chapter. 

The term "intern” applies to an individual who is participating in 
the internship program at the University. This program provides part-time 
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^^loysisist: as s Teac hi ng Associate for doctoral students in the Department 
of Curriculum and Xn3traction« A “rotating” teacher is one employed hy 
The Daiversity of Texas to supervise student tclachers for one year only while 
on leave^f-absence fr&a the Austin Independent School District. The range 
of teacher experience and of supervisory ss^erience for participating col- 
lege supervisors is shown in Table 7, 

Supervisors of elementary majors had from 11 to 20 years of public 
school teacliiag experience, the average number of years being 14.5. Each 
of these four supervisors had had only one or two years la college super- 
visory work and had supervised from 8 to 36 student teachers in the past. 

Supervisors in secondary education reported from 4 to 28 years of 
public school teaching experience, the average number of years of exper- 
ience being 12. Having spent from 1 to 20 years in college supervision, 
f^he secondary supervisors had been responsible for 18 to as many as 500 
student teachers each. Several factors operate to limit the representa- 
tiveness of the supervisor group. For 5 of the 12 supervisors, this was 
their first year of college supeirvisory work; two- thirds of the group were 
not regular staff members; 6 had only one-year appointments. It seems 
reasonable to assume that attitudes held by such supervisors may not be 
representative of supervisors in general and might serve to bias any re- 
sults dependent on measures of college supervisors* attitudes, or student 
teachers' attitudes towards college supervisors. Thus, we claim only sug- 
gestive carry-over of our findings to other student— teaching groups. The 
reader can best decide for himself how important these sampling problems 
need to be considered in his use of our results. 

Procedures 

^P.iebration of Instr uments . Each of the Instruments described 
above was administered on two occasions: (1) and F at the first 

meeting of the student-teaching seminars participating in the study; 
and ^ at the second meeting of the student-teaching seminars; and (2) 

Sq** 5q** and Vq*, during the 16th week of the student-teaching se- 
mester. While students were administered their Inventories in their sem- 
inar meeting rooms, college supervisors returned to their offices to self- 
administer inventories. 
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Pretest Hod IP4^, and qnestlonpalre, were nailed to the 
cooperating teacher for self-adrainis.tration daring the stod^t teacher’s 
f ir^t week of ^signaent to thea^ Incloded with the ^ and 2^ naterials 
we sent to cooperating teachers was a letter explaining the followings 
(1) the purpose of the study; , (2) the school district’s approval of the 
research project; (3) the extent of the cooperating teacher’s involveaent, 
<4) the anount of the honoreriua being offered for each administration 
of test aalterials. As with all other subjects in this study, teachers 
were assured that the i<|imtity of test results would be kept confidential <> 
Any teacher not wishing to participate was asked to return test materials 
in the staaped, self-addressed envelope provided. Teachers electing to 
participate were asked to nark and return saterials within a week. 

The post tests, and the questionnaire, 5ij,’, were nailed to 

cooperating teachers for self-administration during the 16th week of the 
student— teaching seaester. In an accos^anying ’letter, we expressed ap- 
preciation to the cooperating teachers for their cooperation. The letter 
urged then to return completed test naterials within a week. 

When administration of posttesfcs was concluded, complete data had 
been obtained from 44 elementary triads and 80 secondary triads, with 
subjects totalling 124 student teachers, 124 cooperating teachers, 4 ele- 
mentary college supervisors, and 8 secondary college supervisors. Of those 
measured at the pretest occasion, 95 per cent remained ac final participants. 

Arrangements were made -for impartial observers to observe the stu- 
dent teachers’ classroom teaching and interaction with learners. The ob- 
servers were trained in objective observation techniques and were tmaware 
of the results found ia attitude measurements. Ryan’s (1960) Classroom Ob- 
servation Record for evaluating learners’ and teachers' classroom behavior 
was used in these observations. 

Reliability and Rec tilinearity of Measurements. T!ie reliability of 
all raejasures on each occasion was estimated by using the Spearman-Brown 
formula (Guilford, 1950, pp. 492-493) and the Guttman Formula (Guttman, 1945). 
In addition, the Horst formula (Horst, 1949) was used to estimate the agree- 
ment of student teachers on pro- and posttest measures of U, , and U^. 

~3 

The stability of the variables was estimated in terms of the "test-retest” 
correlations between them. 
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Rectllinearity was tested by inspection of scatter plots. 

Test of Kypothesi's One. On the basis of student teacher's attitudes 
^icasured by U^, Vq, 2 q*» snd in reference to the measures' medians, we 

classified a student teacher's attitude toward each of his two leaders as 
positive if his acore for a leader was above the median or negative if the 
score was below the median. For tie attitude of each leader toward each of 
the other two members of the triad, we ascertained whether their attitudes 
were positive or negative from their questionnaire responses to 5 _' , 

V- 

In the preliminary planning for this study, analyses were to be con- 
ducted with questionnaire responses for leaders' attitudes toward each other. 
Mod HTAX measures for leaders' attitude toward student teachers, and pre— 
and posttest 0 ^ and ^ measures for student teachers' attitudes toward lead- 
ers. Although the !|idd MIAI (as discussed before, MTAI items were modified 
to refer to "young people" and so allow reference to student teachers) appear- 
ed to provide reliable measures, it was decided that leaders' questionnaire 
responses would provide more salient and more directly related attitudes of 
leaders toward student teachers. Thus , each leader's attitude toward the 

other two members of the triad was ascertained from the leader's question- 
naire responses. 

In analyses for a dyad was considered positive (+) if each mem- 
ber's attitude toward the other was positive, (+ +). A dyad was considered 
negative (-) if members reported negative attitudes toward each other, ( — ), 
or contrasting attitudes toward the other, (+ -) or (- +). Thus, a triad can 
be viewed as balanced (in a state of equilibrium) or unbalanced (la a state 
of disequilibrium) from its combination of dyadic relationships. Frequencies 
of the following types of triads were tabulated at pre- and posttest occasions: 

(1) Balanced triad composed of all rosltive dyads: (+ + +). 

(2) Balanced triads with two negative dyads: (+--), (- + -), and 

(--+). 

(3) Unbalanced triad co^osed cf all negative dyads: (- ^ — )o 

(4) Unbalanced triads with one negative dyad: (+ ^ -), (+ -. 4 .)^ and 

(“ 4- 4»)o 

Perhaps another method of classification would be to differentiate be- 
tween each^ member s perceptions of the other two members and examine triad 
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relationships as perceived froa each Indlviddal member. Bnt then we would 
focns more npoa Individuals* perceptions and individuals’ patterns of attitude 
shift o Such concern can be answered in part by testing which will provide 
indication of direction and source of attitude change in dyads. In testing 
therefore, we restrict bur attention to the three-way relationship of 
dyadic types and the equilibrium patterns within the triad. We have begun 
work on the other analyses, hut such work will not be reported here. 

T^t of Hypothesis Two. Student teacher-cooperating teacher dyadic 
relationships were analysed by correlating all student teachers’ variables 
with cooperating teachers' variables as measured by pre- and posttest Mod 
MTAI (Sy and Cooperating Teacher” inventory <V^). hypothesis ad that 

cooperating teachers' attitude measures will correlate positively with 
student teachers V aeasures. Intercorrelatlons, means, and standard devl- 

i 

atlons computed separately fojr elementary and secondary student-peaching 



sub-sanq)le8 were also examined. 

Tgst of Hypothesis Three. Correlations between all cooperating 
teacher Mod MTAI variables (T^) and all student teacher attitudes toward their 
cooperating teachers (V^) were examined for the 27% of student teachers having 
the highest F and P’ scores and for the 27% of the student teachers having the 

lowest F and F’ scores. We derive the rule for 27% estimations from Kelley 
(1939). 



Particular attention was given to r^ ^ and to r^ ,, i.e., correla- 
tions of cooperating teachers’ attitudes toward young people^and peaching in 
general and student teachers’ attitudes toward cooperating teachers’ 
affective merit (V 2 ). Special attention was also given to ^ _ and r , , 

in groupings by F and F' to ascertain the determination of co^ltlve merlt^ 
ratings (V^ - V^*) by student teachers' need-dispositions. As hypothesised 
in H^, correlations with will be greater for student teachers having the 
lowest P-score (indicating an affective orientation) than for student teachers 
having the highest F-score (indicating a cognitive orientation). 

Thus, four intercorrelatlons were computed for these analyses. With 
pre- and posttest F-scores, two low 27% groups (rounded off to 35 student 
teachers) were classified as the most affectively-oriented student teachers 
for these correlations? and the two high 27% groups were classified as the 
most cognitively-oriented student teachers. 




Tgg-t. of Hypothesis Pour, The Frequency-of-Change-ln-Prodtict-Moment 
(FCP) technique developed by Yee and Gage (1966) was used to determine the 
source and direction of influence in attitude changes among cooperating teach- 
ers and student teachers during the student- teaching period. 

After converting raw scores to standard scores [z» (X - X)/s], we 
determined the direction of influence for each dyad involving student ^d 
cooperating teacher by seeing if its cross-product of same— occasion posttest 
^ scores is more positive or negative than the cross-product of pretest ^ 
scores. If the cross-product of posttest 2 . s, ^ ,Zg ,, ^as algebraically 
greater than pretest 2 . s» 2 ^ Zg > the direction o^ influence was deemed 
5 <fflSyuent , i.e., the relationship between the cooperating teacher and the 
student teacher helped make the overall correlation more positive. If the 
cross-product of posttest ^ s was algebraically lover, the direction of 
influence was considered ineongruent . i.e., the relationship ^tween the 
cooperating teacher and his student teacher helped make the overall correla- 
tion a»re negative. This manner of assessing direction of Influence is 
logically connected with the basic formula for product-moment correlation 

coefficients, that is, r « S z z . 

“ -- Tg~y 

K - 1 

The source of influence was determined in each dyad by examining 
cross-lagged z products, % 2g ., and ^ z^ , , When direction of influence 
was congruent, the premeasure of the mos? positive product was classed as 
source, i.e., it helps to increase the cross-lagged correlation where effec- 
tor’s ^ score is from pretest occasion and z score of party Influenced is 
posttest. When direction of influence was incongruent, the premeasure of the 
more negative product was classed as source, i.e., it helps to Increase the 
cross-lagged correlation wh^re effector's z score is from posttest occasion 
and ^ score of the one influenced is pretest. 

The following frequencies were then tabulated: TC - cooperatlng-teach- 

er influence causing the student teacher to shift congruently, i.e., to raise 
the correlation; TI « cooperating-teacher influence causing student teacher 
to shift incongrUently , i.e., to lower the correlation between Tq and 3^; 

SC ■ student teacher Influence causing the cooperating teacher to shift con- 
gruently; and SI « student teacher influence causing the cooperating teacher 
to shift inconginiently . Chi squares with Yates' correction for continuity 
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wvtrc c<NQ»uted 2 x 1 contingency tables for the following ^otheses (one- 
ta^edy 1 df, ^ of 2.71 for p « .05, 3.84 for p < .01); 

V TO + T1 > SC + SI 



H 



4b 



H 



4c 



XC > 



TC > . SI 



$ 








Chapter III 

Results and Discussion 
Reliability of Measurements 

S^ce this study is concerned with attitudina* relatloi^ships among 
student teachers, ccoperatipg teachers, and college supervisors, it is 
important to ascertain whether variances in scores for the three distinct 

groups may be considered true varianc«s, or, are due to random errors of 
measurement. 

In the study of attitudes, uniiime-^sional and homogeneous measures 
pf attitudes are desirable so that obtained measurements can be better 
understood and applied to purposes for which they were intended. One way 
to measure the homogeneity of an instrument is to measure Itjii internal- 
consistency reliability, since, "High ^Internal-consistency rdi Utility is, 

in Itself, assurance that we are dealing with a homogeneous test...” 
(Guilford, 1965^ p. 450). 

By using the odd-even, split-half method of test self-correlation, 
an “on-the-spot” estimate of reliability may be obtained. Guilford (1965, 
p. 452) feels that Shis measure of internal consistency “comes closest to 
the basic idea of reliability,” because "it tells us something of how 
closely the obtained score comes to the score the person would have made 
at this particular tine if wc had had a perfect measuring instrument.” 

Splitting by odd aad even halves is considered a fair one, because 
the subject’s physical, mental, and emotional condition as well as the sur- 
roundings in which the subject Is tested are essentially the same as he 
tries each odd and even itm of a test. In this study, reliability esti- 
mates of the internal cons5stency of measures were found by two formulas: 

(1) split-half correlations t'etween scores on odd-end-even numbered items « 
adjust.^ with the Speaman-Browa formula ; and (2) apllt-half correlations 
between odd-and-even scores, assumed to be Independent trials, estimated 
with the Guttman Formula (1945). 
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Aq. aQ&usptiOki Q&de?Iyixig the Spearauua^Brova fomola Is that, ths two 
halites being TO 3 !ra,lated are coc^arable; that th^ siBllsr. aeans, stand- 
ard deviationBj skewa^s *of. distrlbntlohs.. The .Guttsuis foreuXa was t^ed 
to pro'^^de reliability estiaatea that would ndt be imdcr-Mtliaated becanss 
of failure to satisfy the assssapticae of the Speanuan-Brawn fonaula. 

Table 8 presents the reiiabdLlit^ coefficients calculated with the 
two fonsnlas. 

It ,ts‘ readily apparent that the reliability coefficients yielded by 
the two forsnlas are in estreacly close agreement* Coefficients calculated 
by the two .formulas are exactly the saae for one-half of the 24 measures 
obtained from the Hod HIAX. 

The coefficients obtained with the Spearman-Brown formula applied 
to total Hod ^AI measures are sufficiently high to assure internal con- 
sistency in the responses of each of the three groups to the attitude in- 
ventory* The coefficients of *68 for pretest responses and *92 for post- 
test responses for college supervisors » *90 and *91 for cooperating teach- 
ers, and *85 and *91 for student teachers approximate, or, in some instances 
are exactly the saske, as the coefficient of *91 reported by Leeds (1950) 
and *93 by Cook, Leeds, and Callis (1951) using this same procedure* The 
drop to .68 for the pretest measures of college supervisors may be due to 
random fluctuation caused by the small N of 12 which seriously limits the 
usefulaees of this group ^s data** It is not, however, low enough to cast any 
serious doubt on the adequacy of the responses for research purposes* 

The coefficients of .65 and *89 for college supervisors, .85 and *91 
for student teachers, and .89 and *91 for cooperating teachers obtained by 
usix^ the Guttman formula with responses to the Hod HTAI approximate the 
coefficient of .898 reported by Della Plana (1953), who used the same pro- 
cedure* 

With the Spearman-Brown formula, this study’s reliability estimates 
for pre- and posttest Hod HTAI Factor X measurements ware respectively .38 
and .83 for college supervisory, .83 and *88 for cooperating teachers, and 
.77 and *89 for student teachers. These coefficients, with the exception of 
college supervisors’ pretest measures, approximate Tee’s (1966) coefficients 
in the .SO's for the three factor of the standard, non-modlfled HTAI. Once 
again, the small N of 12 for college supervisors may have been responsible 
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for the low* estimate of k5$« As can be. seen in Table d, the coefficients 
pbta^ed with the Guttman Foraula for prcr and posttest Factor I neasnre* 
a^ts closely parallel those, derived , by the Spea?^«n-Brown Poinmi^^ 

Coeffici^ta obtained for Factor XI aeasihrements are lower than 

'•* . ■ • «w , V. 

those for Factor i. Eespcctive Spesraan-Brown pre- and posttest coeffi- 
cients of .51 and .67 for cooperating teachers* ae^snres and .54 and .76 . . 
for student teachers* measures are sufficiently high to assure reliability 
'for research purposes. Respective prer and posttest Guttman coefficients 
of .5.0 and .62 for cooperating teachers and .53 and .76 for student teach- 
ers are alaost identical with the. Spea^^h-Brown coefficients. There Is, 
however, notable difference between the coefficients for pre- and posttest 
measures of Hod HIAX Factor IX 'for college supervisors . The Spearman- 
Brown formula yielded coefficients of .20 and «8C. while the Guttman for- 
mula repeats the obvious difference with coefficients of .17 and .79. 

Split-half reliability estimates for «od MTAI Factor III attitude 
mMsurements are exactly the same by both formulas. Respective pre- and 
posttest coefficients of .69 and .66 for cooperating teachers* measures, 
and of .64 and .70 for student teachers' measures are sufficiently high 
for res€&arch purposes. However, the coefficients of -.02 and -.03 for . . 
college supervisors* messures are a clear indication that these are not 



reliable measures. 

SpHt-hal'f reliability estimates for and measurements were 
also calculated. Results calculated with the two formulas are equivalent. 
All of the coefficients were highly positive, with estimates for post test 
measures being higher in every case than were those for pretest measures. 
Coefficients of .90 and .92 for Uq and Uq* , and of *90 and .94 for and 
indicate that these two instruments are homogeneous and unidimehsional, 
providing reliable measures of student teachers' attitudes toward their 
college supervisor and cooperating teacher. 

Results of our reliability tests indicated that the instruments 
used in this study were internally consistent and did produce attitude 
relationships. Some low coefficients of reliability for college super- 
visors'. variables were probably caused by the small N of 12 and not attri- 
butable to any weakness of the instruoumt used to measure their attitudes. 
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ReltablHtv of Sttidenta^' Ritiiks of College Sw&rvlsoics , Horet 
ceeffieleats for stitdeat teactere * eroliiiati^s of supervisors * merit are 
given in Table, 9. Co^f ici^ts\of «?4 aad^ .^^ for ^2 £2**^ respe.ctiveljf, 

and of .72 for U^ and indicate that student teachers agreed fairly well 
on college supervisors' affective merit,, cognitive merit, and overall merit. 

A ^rst coefficient of .33 for Uj^ suggests weak agreement among stu- 
dffiEit teachers regarding college supervisors' general merit; at the posttest 
occasion a coefficient of **.16 for 0^^* suggests that student teachers were 
in active disagreement regarding the general merit of college supervisors. 
However, closer eramination of the computations' required by the Horst for- 
mula shows that ^d coefficients were low hot because of less agree- 
ment among raters, but because of greater agreement between raters and sem- 
inars. For the numerator, the summation of inter-seminar variability divided 
by N. produces a result of .84 for and 1.16 for Uj^*. The respective' 
denominators were 1.25 and 1.00, showing very narrow variability between sem- 
inars. As a comparison, the numerator for %/as 1.25 and the denominator 
wa^ 6.00. 

Such outcomes make the Horst coefficient less of a definite index 
for ©ur purposes where at times variance of ratings received within seminars 
approsimate the variance between seminars. However, examination of such 
results do confirm that students' attitudes toward their supervisors in ^ 
and U^* tend to agree reliably. 

Stability of Measures. Table 10 presents the coefficients of stability 
for cooperating teachers, student teachers, and supervisors participating in 
the study. 

tn total Mod HIAI measures, student teachers were the least stable of 
the three groups with a coefficient of .58. Coefficients of .53 for total 
scores on College Supervisor,” and .57 for total scores on ”)H^ Cooperating 
Teacher” also reflect the tendency of student teachers' attitudii^s to change 

- * -H 

during the etudent^teaehing semester. 

These dif ferences in the stability of student teachers attitudes as 
c^mrpared with the attitudes of college supervisors and cooperating teachers 
are in keeping with the findings of previous research (Getaels and Jackson, 
1^63) • Such findtegs have indicated that as teachers become more experienced. 
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their attitudes toward school and children tend to stabilize; whereas* the 
attitudes of student teachera and pre-service teachers in general are likely 
to shift, usually- in the more negative direction. 

. , In summary, these reliability tests indicate that reliable measures 
for cooperating teachers and student teachers were obtained. Considering, 
their N of 12, we felt the uncertain results for college supervisors were 
not due to any problem of iostrurientation or testing procedures. 

Rectilinearity on the relationship of measures for cooperating teach- 
ers, stud^t teachers, and supervisors was examined by Inspection of scatter 
plots. Paired scores tended to fall along a straight line, and nd. curvi- 
linear relationship was observed in any scatter plot. Therefore, use of 
the product-moment coefficient of correlation (r) was deemed justified. 

All pre- and posttes.t scores are presented in. Appendix g according 
to the code system developed for the study’s data processing procedures. 

Tests of Hypotheses 

Hypothesis One (H^) 

The theoretical framework for this study was primarily based on 
e<|ullibrlum theory and suggestions from writings on small group Interaction. 
Sections in Chapter I elaborate upon such guidelines. 

In brief summary, an individual faced with a dllemmatic -situation 
experiences cognitive dissonance and will tend to shift his attitudes toward 
^ichever resolution of the dilemma restores consonance with the least amount 
of cognitive reorganization. Each member of the student-teaching triad may 
experience cognitive dissonance as a result of conflict in his attitudes to- 
ward the other two triad members. 

jewing a three^persen group as comprised of three distinct two-person 
groups, we may consider the equilibrium of the ?:riad as dependent upon the 
correspondence of the dyads together. As Kelley and Thibaut (1959, p. 211) 
pointed out: 

If triads are created by rendoin "assignment, the outcomes of one 
of the three possible pairs within a triad will often, by chance, 
correspond much better t^n those of the other two possible pairs. 

This initial tendency toward coalition formation is likely to be 
reinforced and stabilized as the two members of the highly corres- 
pondent pair implicitly convert their fate control over each other, 
the result being a dependent pattern of mutual support. 



The triad relationships Involving student teacher, cooperating teach- 
er, and college supervisor provide each group aenber Halted and differential 
control over the other t^^nbers. Attitude iabalance within such triads should 
be expected after ihitisl contacts. Also, it should be expected that triad 
aeabers will strive to achieve soae fora of consonant resolution when ia- 
balance occurs. As dyadic relationships change, they will effect changes in 
triadic balance. 

It should be pointed out that our analyses of triad relationships 
are weakened for substantive purposes, as all 12 college supervisors enter 
into the several triads involving each of their student teachets* In other 
words, the 124 triads are not independent from each other. However, this 
analysis can be useful for tentative inferences and of Interest from a 
njethcdoJogical point of view, possibly providing guidelines for future 
studies. 

To test a triad was considered balanced (l.e., in a state of 
equjpLibrium) i^ it was made up of all positive dyads or any coobination of 
two negative dyads and one positive dyad. A triad was considered imbalanced 
(l.e., in a state of disequilibrium) if it resulted with all negative dyads, 
or any combination of two positive dyads and one negative dyad. As a re- 
sult, there were four possible ways for a triad to be balanced and four ways 
for it to be imbalanced. 

Table 11 presents the total sample’s frequencies for each type of 
triad which occurred ^t pre- and posttest occasions. The results show that 
75 triads were balanced at pretest and 62 triads balanced at posttest. Xi&- 
bolanced triads numbered 49 at pretest and 52 at posttest. Close examination 

of specific types of pre- and posttest shifts in triad relationships will be 

/ 

made before we discuss more fully the overall pattern of change. 

We begin with the first rtm on Table 11. At the pretest occasion, a 
total of 42 triads were balanced with all-positive dyads. (+ + •!•). At post- 
test, only 18 of these. 42 (*!' + 4>) triads remained balanced and only 4 were 
stiil in the form of *(•). Among these 18 triads which were balanced at 
posttest, the majority (14) shifted to (- - 4*). 

Twenty-four ( 4 * 4 * 4 *) triads found, at pretest shifted to the following 
types of iidialance at posttest: 4 (---), 8 ( 4 » - 4 -), one ( 4 * + -), and 11 

(- 4 > 4 *) • Almost half (11) of these shifts had developed a negative dyad 
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between the college enpervlisor and student teacher, while ?«'S and C-T dyads 
reaalned positive, C*- *f 4*) • Eight triads becas^ isbalanced when the dyad 
bebreen cooperating teacher and stod^t teacher becai&e negative, (4* » *!')• 

The 19 eases of (- + +) and (4- - +) indicate soate teadsney for co- 
alitioxis to fovtk between the student teacher and supervisor or cooperating 
teacher* Because supervisor and cooperating teacher interact infrequently 
with each other and aay a positive dyadic relationship fro 2 t a dls^ 

tance, it is conceivable that these imbalanced cases o,f (•°> 4*) and (4* <• 4>) 

would be balanced as 4* -) and (4' -> -), respectively, if interaction be~ 
tween C-T was greater. Perhaps a future study along similar lines ^y 
develop methods of sharpening distinctions in cooperating teachers* and 
scqterviaors* interaction and estimate with greater validity their positive 
and negative dyad relationships* However, with only four posttest cases 
out of 42 at pretest actually remaining in the all'>positive state of (4* 4> 4') , 
we begin to see signs that the student-teaching triad shifts away from all- 
around triad unity toward triadic arrangeients of positive and negative 
dyad relationships. 

In the second row of Table 11, 28 (4* - 4*) triads were imbalanced at 
pretest. At the posttest occasion, 17 remained imbalanced with only 17 re- 
maining in the same state of imbalance (4- - 4*) ; one became (---), 7 
(- 4* 4-) , and 2 shifted to (+ 4* -) . Eleven of the 28 (4- - 4-) were found to 
be balanced at posttest in the following forms: only one shifted to (4- 4* 4-), 

2 to (4* — ) , 7 to (- - 4*) , and one became (- 4* -) . Instead of shifting 
toward positive triadic unity (4* 4* 4-), this Initial group airrangement shows 
considerable instability in the two dyads involving the student teacher* 

The persistence of the C-T dyad to remain stable can be seen again in noting 
that only 6 of these 28 dyads changed to negative yoinpared to 14 of the C-S 
dyad, which changed to (-) and 17 of the T-^S dyad which shifted to (4>) . 

In the sixth row of Table 11, 33 triads were balanced as (- - 4-) at 
pretest. At posttest, 20 were found to be balanced in the form of 14 still 
(- - f) , 2 (4* 4* 4-) , and 4 (+--). The remaining 13 triads were Imbalanced 
at posttest; 8 became (---), one - 4-), and 4 (- +‘4*)o Since these 
triads began the^spatster with iiegative coh^lyeneas as a group, it is not 
surpris^g, that only 2 became <4* 4* 4^) and that this unstable arrangement con- 
tinues and moves toward greater breakdown of the group. 



Ik ishe seventh tow of Table il® ws 21 (- 4- triads iB&sXaneed 
at i^etaste At poattest, only one ©f these triads had shifted to <*?* •► 4). 

had hacc^ C-^- =* ->» 9 - •I*), and 2 <« + -)# resulting in IS out of 21 

(> 4> <>) triads aohieviog halasce between pre- and posttests, ^siong the 8 
triads which were still isd^slanced at posttest, 3 reaained (“ 4* 4*) , one 
beeaae (+-+), one (+ d* -), and 3 Here again, we see the tendency 

for stability in C-T coalitions. Unlike the pr>- to posttest shifts frois 
(•f - 4>) discussed above, there is strong stabll.>.r.y in how the C~S 4yed 
r g^aaaj«a negative; only 4 out of 21 changed and becase (4*). However, 14 out 
of the T-£ dyads changed to (=•) in keeping with the instability between stu- 
dent teacher and cooperating teacher noted above. 

Asong the 62 triads which were balanced at the pcsttest occasion, 

44 were formed as (=• - 4*), 8 (+ + 4»), 7 C+ - -)s and 3 {- 4* -). The ques- 
tion arises as to why sore triads (44) found balance in the fora of (- - 4*) 
than' any other triadic relationship. Triadic balance achieved with a 
( — -f.) relationship aay be the result of coalition formation between col- 
lege supervisor and cooperating teacher in order to exercise smtual control 
and influence ever the student teacher. In their discussion of coalition 
formation, Ke^l^ «»d Thibatit (1959, p. 205) wrote; 

This joint action is presumably lideed upon cosm^sn interest, or, 
in our technical terms, correspondq^se of outcomes. Insofar as 
the outcomes of all the individuals in a given subset are af- 
fected in the same by another individual, the basis eaists 
for their foraing a coalition against him. 

A cooperating teacher and a college supervisor share common interests in 
the performance of a student teacher, since the quality ©f work dose by 
a student teacher reflects, in part, the quality ©f leadership given by 
th e cooperating teacher and the college supervisor. Coanon personal char- 
acteristics, such as age and background, may also help the two leaders 
coalesce. 

In the 10 other triads where balance was achieved as a result of 
one dyad cbalitioh, there %fire 7 coalition foragations between college 
supervisor and student teacher (4*^ -). Thus, for the total ssi^le, the 
predominant pattern for triadic balance is in the condition of (- - 4*) 
where a coalition edsts between the leaders and there are negative dyadic 
relatiohS between leaders and student teachera. ’’ 




Although t!i«r<s wfts m statistically sig^ificaat difference between 
the ntiB^>e|.jcf triads And at pcsttest^. the shift from 73 

to 62 balance triads indicate a tr^d reward greater triadic imbalance 
and aoveaent away £t<» Ihe triad eoh^iv^ess. The difference between 
balance «id unbalanced triads at pretest (75 to 49) is stat^tically sig- 
nificant at well abowe the .05 leyel (s <« 5.049 2 n 1 contingency table, 

^ / ' f ^ * 

twc^tailcgd wi^l. d£). ^wever, posttest frequencies are exactly equal to 

n 

chance expectations of j • 

Therefore, l^othesis One is stupor ted by these findings; patterns 
of shift are ewid^t from pre- to posttest occasion. A simple method of 
wlfiwiag such shift is to note the few cases in the diagonal from the aorth- 
we$t comer to the southeast comer of Table 11. This diagonal passes 
through the calls that are identical from pre- to postteat. In Table 11, 
those cells contain & total of only 28 -triads out of 124 possible. These 
results indicate that the stude!tt*»-teaching triad becomes much less cohesive 
as a positive-attractive groiip to lesiabers. "^hAZ apparently happes» over 
time as the triad members work longer and become more familiar with each 
other is that coalitions are formed, especially between the leaders' and 
the C-S and T-S dyads exhibit strong tendencies toward negative outcomes. 
Thus, triadic balance of the form (- - +) ic i^st outstanding among out- 
c^bca^. The (-- - *f) outcome seems to represent the student-te»aching triad's 
overall movement toward equilibrium. 

Differences between Slesentary Secondary $ubj^&ts 

Table 12 presents the means and stendard deviatioxis of student 
teachers’ and cooperating teachers’ measures in el^Cimtary and secondary 
schools, tfiie lew Hs for supervisors do not allow serious consideration 
of their measures' means and standard deviation in these comparisons, hut 
are given below liable 12 for information. 

Soonaratisa Teachers. The means for elementary cooperating teacher 
variables were higher than were the m^sans for secondary cooperating teachers. 
This, is in keeping, with the differences between standardized MTAI means for 
elesumtary and secondary teachers as reported by C^k, Leeds, and Callis 
(lf|l)). They reported that elementary teachers, with four years of exper- 
ience and teaching i3i schobik of 21 or t^re tesehers, had an KTAI stsan score 
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9 f 55«1« ne«& /ior secondary teachers in ecedesic areas «as 40. 8« . 

Bums: and L^hetter (1957) and Gats^e and Jackson (1963) also reported 
that eleseataxy teachers, seexi^ hi^er on the I3I4I than do secondary tesphers. 

Eleaentasy cooperating teachers' veans for the three Hod MTAX factors 
were significantly higher at the pretest occasion than ircre secondary cooper*- 
ating teacherd' aaans for those factors (t‘ test for differences between laeans 
of independent scabies). For Fector X: "Tre<iitionalistic versus l&dem 

Beliefs about Child Control,” elesentary cooperating teachers' nesn of 6.27 
was significant<ly higher (p -< .001) than secondary cooperating teachers' nean 
of 3.68. With Factor II: "Unfavorable versus Favorable Opinions about 

Childran,” elotentary cooperating teachers' seean of 9.70 was significantly 
highsr (p < .05) then secondary cooperating teachers^' seen of 8.86. For 
Factor III: 'iPunitive Intolerance versuat Penaissive Tolerance for Child 

Hisbebavior,” eleasntary cooperating teachers' *gan of 10.45 significantly 
bi^er (p < .05) than setcondsry cooperating teachers' seen of 7.51. 

With such results using Hod MTAI factor variables, elesentary cooper» 
ating teachers in this study held store "nodem," "perailsslve" beliefs about 
child octroi and saore favorable opinions toward young people than did sec-* 
ondary cooparating teachers. 

Since the Hod MXAX refers to yOung people and not just children, the 
■ore lenient and penaissivs attitudes expressed by elementary cooperating 
teachers nay well reflect their attitudes toward student teachers also. 

The. wars and conf orting effect of such attitudes night account , in part , 
for eleaentary student teachers' higher nerit ratings of their cooperating 
teachers. The ease trend, though aeans are higher, can be seen la dif- 
ferences between eleaentary and secondary college supervisors' results. 

Student Teachers . Elementary student teachers' uLsans for Itod MTAI 
scores were higher than secondary student teachers' aeans, except for Factor 
XII. The differences, however, are not statistically significant. Secondary 
student teachers hsd a sll^tly higher mean for this factor at both pra- and 
posttest oecasipns. Th^e results tend to agrse with Velduan (1959, 1961, 
1964) 1^0 has„ written that d^ementary education aajore at The University of 
Texas f^icelly: have ^re positive attitudes toward children than do students 
■ijpringv in secondary education. 






/ r ' 



Higher tjj^ aeins at pretest for eleaeataxy stodeat teachers than for 
secoi^ary student, teachers indicate that eleaentai^ student teachers rated 
their college stspervlsors higher on all nerit dimensions, but differences 
between means are not statietieally significants Significant differences 
batmen posttest means for however, indicate that secondary student 
teachers, near the and of the studsnt-teaching period, were rating their 
college supervisors significantly higher (p < .05) on general nerit than 
were elementary student teachers. At the same tine, elementary student 
teachers were rating their college supervisors significantly higher (p < 

.05) on affective nerit than were secondary student teachers. There was 
little difference between elementary and secondary students' U^' means, 
i.e., posttest attitudes toward supervisors' cognitive merit. 

There were no significant differences between elementary and sec- 
ondary student teachers' means for ^ merit dimensions, at both pre- and 
post test. However, means of elementary students' attitudes toward the 
cooperating teachers were consistently higher than secondary student teach- 
ers' means. Apparently, elementary student teachers rated their cooperating 
teachers slightly higher on all counts than did secondary stuw:.'nt teachers. 

As expected, elemental^ cooperating teachers and elementary student 
teachers inwlved in this study had more positive attitudes toward school 
and young people than did their secondary counterparts. Their attitudes 
would then tend to relate more positively. Thus, judging from the higher 
fl^rit ratings given by them, elementary student teachers seemed to have more 
positive relationships with their cooperating teachers. Also, elementary 
student teachers also had more positive affective attitudes for their college 
siqiervisora than did secondary student teachers. However, secondary student 
teachers appear to have higher general merit ratings for their supervisors 
at post^est. These differences, therefore, indicate characteristic differ- 
ences between elementary and secondary school triads. We proceed now to 
discuss separate results of triad shifts for the sub-samples. 

H- Tested Seoaratelv for Elementary an d S e condary Sub-Samples . Tables 
13 and 14 show frequencies of triadic shifts from pre- to pbsttest among ele- 
m^tary and secondary triads separjstely. As in Table 11, few cases are found 
in the "stMble" cells by diagonals running from the northwest comer to the 
sourtheadt comer in both tables. For the total sample of 124 triads, ve had 
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found 28 cases (23%) in such cells; for the elementary sub-sample, 11 out 
of 44 (25%); and for ^e, si^condary sub-sample, 20 out of .80 (25%). 

e 

■ Hypothesis One is further supported by results found in data analysed 
separately by school level* Both sub-sas^les are similar in many vays* With 
an N of 44, there were 26 ^ementary triads, 49 were balanced at pretest; 42 
were balanced at posttest* Neither set of pre- to posttest differences are 
statistically significant* Both have about, the: samQ per cent cases balanced 
at posttest. At pretest, the difference between frequencies of elementary 
balanced and imbalanced triads (26 - 18) is statistically insignificant, and 
the post test frequencies (23 ~ 21) show even less difference. Similarly, 
for secondary triads, pretest frequencies of 49 balanced and 31 iabalanced 
triads do not differ at significance levels, and posttest frequencies (42 - 38) 
differ closer to chance e^ectatipns. In both sub-samples, therefore, shift 
from pre- to posttest was found and laovement is not toward greater triadic 
balance, but in the direction of triadic imbalance* 

sub-sample resolutions more closely, we find that triadic 
balance is achieved more through arrangements with negative dyads and co- 
alitions than through positive triadic balance, i.e., (+ + +). The results 
for the total sample discussed above led to the same conclusions. Of the 44 
elementary triads which were balanced at pretest, 23 were balanced at post- 
test with 13 (— — +) , 3 (+-*•), and only 7 (+ + +) * Among the 80 secondary 
triads, 42 were balanced at posttest with 30 cases (--+), 4 (+--), 4 
(- + -), and only 4 (+ + +). The majority of triad relationships, therefore, 
show negative dyads operating between student teacher and both leaders, i.e., 

( ) and ( — +) . Of this majority, the latter situation where the leaders 

form a positive coalition and have negative dyadic relationships, with student 
teacher*' is most predominant, especially in the secondary sub-sample. 

- In the elementary sub-s:itq>le, 13. triads in the form of (- - +) mate- 

i 

riallze at posttest when there were 12 at pret.hst. . In the secondary sub- 
sample, there were 30 ( — +) triads against 23 at pretest, approximately 10 
per cent more cases than elementary triads so balanced. No (- - -) outcomes 
were found for either sub-sample at pretest. At posttest, striking increases 
from zero to 13 for elen^tary triads and 10 for secondary triads do provide 
statfsticaliy si^if leant differences. 
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Bie Btudentr>teaching triad, therefore, . does not shift toward In- 
cr^sed positive inte^ersonal balance. Hather, the triad appears to seek 
greater dyadic balance at the cost of decreased triad cohesiven^s. There- 
fore, b^wce is found in dyadic coaUtipns, especially between the leaders, 
and negative dyads between leaders and the stud^t teacher. The stndent*- 
teaching triad seeas to degenerate and becose less of a. viable group as 
tiM passes; the greatly increased numbers of triads with only negative 
dyads (- - *‘) help to e^hasize this conclusion. 

Correlational Analyses for Hj ^. Keeping in mind the problem of 
supervisor's H, we examined correlations between total saspXes* posttest 
attitudes of students toward their l^ders and leaders* ratings of student 
teachers. The jes complement the favorable results obtained with the pre- 
ceding analyses for 



r„ f - .A2, .24, - *26, and 









£» In t “ .21, Tjj ifi I *■ .23, r_ t/\_ I * .23 
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Correlations with students ' affective attitudes * + ^2 * ) were not 
at significance levels. The most positive relationship (.42) can be seen in 
the jr of students' general merit ratings toward their supervisors (Mj*) 
supervisors' questionnaire ratings of students (Sq*)» other hand, 

iQ I • .21 (students* general merit ratings of cooperating teacher and 
cooperating teachers' ratings of students). Thus, supervisors and their 
student teachers may perceive each others general merit at a higher degree 



of similarity than do cooperating teachers and students. While all ]^' and 

V ' 

-a- 



attitude means and standard deviations are equivalent, the correlations 
(see Table 15) between these posttest variables are almost zero (e.g.. 



^ ■ -.04), indicating that, students' perceptions of their leaders are 

without relationsHp. , Since r 



» .11, the result shows such differences 






^ y 

in studenjt perceptions IncreMlng^ver time. Thus, we find in these attitude 






reiati^^iiipa de|ittlte signs tha|: stvdi^ts perceive the two leaders not as 
entlltles but af;m«afeera ’^7?^ plationships. 

On the other haoid, however, the correlation of Pleaders* post-ques- 



^7^1 V: 





tiosnaire ratings ^ was - *56 (p < .001)» suggesting stronger simi- 

larity in leaders' finaP’ratings of student teachers ttym ln . ratings be- 
tween student teacher and leaders. 4s seen in the predominance o£ i- - 



triadic outcomes for (where the triad may be holding together mostly 
because of le^ef s ' positiwe dyad) , this correlation is mother denwnstra- 
tlon Pf leaders' positive eoalltioa with each other in respect to the stu- 
dimit • " 



The total sample's frequencies of positive and negative dyadic rela- 
tiottsH^s at posttcst also demonstrate the predominance of the ( — +) 
outcome. In the poattest "^ads between college supervisor and student 
(C-S), there arc 36 (+) and 88 (-> dyadic relationships; between coopera- 
ting teacher and student (Trf8) ^ 40 (+) and 84 (-) ; and between the two 
leaders (C-T), 94 (•»•) and 30 (-) . At pretest, the dyads were arranged as 
foUows: (C-S), 70 (+) and 54 (-); (T-S), 63 (+) and 61 (-); and (C-T), 

124 (*r) and none (-). Thus, we see that all frequencies of positive dyadic 
relationships decrease from^re- to posttes^ but positive frequencies are 
only significantly greater than negative frequencies in the dyad relation- 
ship of (C-T). The observed frequencies for the other dyad relationships 
are significantly b^ond cbance expectations of ^ negative direction. 



Hypothesis Two 



Correlational Analyses for Total Sample . Because of the inadequate 
H of 12 for supervisors, we limit these analyses mainly to students' and 
cooperating teachers' variables. 

Correlations between leaders' and studmt teachers ' attitude meas- 
ures are presented in Table 15. The results give only slight support to 
H 2 * !•«•, that student teachers' attitudes agree more closely with coopera- 
ting teachers' attitudes at. posttest, than at pretest. Although fw of these 
correlations were at significance levels, the majority of the correlations 
were greater at posttest than at pretest. We do know that student teachers' 
attitudes changed much more than their leaders'. Test-retest correlations 
^OT Tp, and Vp (saa labile 10) show greater stability for T^ than for ^ 
(.58)rjr;^ (.5^) (r^ ^ 1 ■» .90)^ With the'mception of t h correla- 

tions batween cooperating teachers' and student teachers' Mod ^TAI jseasures 
positive at posttest than .at pretest. .: With the greater stability 
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of ebopontiaf Mod mil scdrw» d^gco fttm ^ ^ to 

,j. itodfPt totefeito* pofftost Sttltoiii 

ti ^b u S is •er«: ttoiirX^ ^pt<»lijiitod coopect- 



eotzilJitiOBO isYolviiig stodnts^ ^psttost attitod:!^« tdimrd eooporating 
^ \ wKtm hithor than corrtUtiona with prttost suswroa of 



eiftco at tha *05 lav^« 

Sons of tha eorralatioaa tetvaan cooparatlng taachara* and sta-^ 
danta* Tiriahlaa did not ineraaaa fro* priM- to poattaat» but daeraaaad. 
Corralntlons of thaaa poattaat aaaauraa vara so low as to auggast no rala- 
tlotBihip batvaan atudoot taachara* aaaluations of cooparatlng taachara* 

■arlt and cooparatlng taachara* attltudaa toward aChool and young paopla* 

Sia ovarall appralaal of thaaa eorralatlonal raaolta la that there appaara 
to l^a ,at baat only weak poaitlve raXatioaahlpa batwaan cooparatlng taachara' 
and caddldataa* attltudaa. Xhia ralatlonahip inereaaaa alightXy from pra- 
to poattaat. 

It ahould be pointed out again that tha correlation of atudanta* 
attittdaa toward laadara dacraaaa froa pre-^ to poattaat, a.g., %,V- * 
to t • -.004, indicating atodcnt*^a parcaptiona of hla two liaiara are 

only il^tly ralatad at prataat and bacona laaa poaitlvaly ralatad over 
'tint# tha laadara* poattaat ratlnga of atudant taachara, howavar, corralata 
aif^ficantly, l.e., , • .56* p < .001^ SuCh reaulta agree with 

fifidlni^ that tha atudmt-taachlng triad tenda to ahift away fros all poal<- 
tiva^ unity to nagatiwe and poaitlva dyadic ralatlonahipa. 

Correlational Anaiyif hy School Lewal . Correlational r< 2 aulta for 
aTaiiaifitary and aaeondary atd>*a8aplaa are p^aaentad in Table 16. Aa dia^ 
euaaad in snalya«i, differencea found between tha aub-aanplea auggaated 
that the ralatlonahipa batwaan. atudant teach.ara. and cooperating taaelupra 
sight be datendned by factora jiaadelatad idLth the achool lewol taught. Bow* 
aw4»^ ^9&1 t three rai were at islgniflcanee, layala. Both alenentary and 



(V^) with little ralatlonahip to cooparatlng taachara* poattaat attltudaa 



ting taadhara* atWitxdaa thin their pi^taat atiituda acorea (aaa reaulta 





Each of thaaa warlablaa correlated greater 
t JEy ty « aad r^ , approaching algnlfi- 



1 ""I *1 ’0 



aaeondary. atudant taachara appear to rate their cooperating tcachera* merit 
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toward young paople The statistically significant rs arc too few to 

fuggest a b^viotal ^pattern* For eleat^iary students snd their teachers, 
g • «32^^ahd:'4^ , » .18, but * *07 and r^ ,g , • .28. For sec- 

ondary studint^ and tdeir teachers, g “ -.33 and tg i • 'Ol* showing, 
shift fro* # significant negative x at^pletest to less ligiif leant coiwrl- 
ation.of attitudes toward the .punitive versus peralsslve control of yo^ 
people at posttest. 

As far as B^pothesis Two is tested by these correlational analyses 
for the total sai^le or for the differing school level sub-samples, la 
not 8t^>portdd. However, we do not assuae lack of influence operating be- 

^ ^ i 

tween student teacher’ and his leaders, because influence nay be working to 
lower the correlation of attitude measures as well as raising the correla- 
tion. In discussion of Bfpothests Four, we will show how incongruent: leader 
infliMnce can be a significant aspect of student-teaching interaction. 

Jo. this point, the above correlational results agree with the school 
level differences in aeans of elementary and secondary subjects. As ex- 
pected from those results, elementary and secondary dyadic relationships as 
illustrated by correlational differences in Table 16 differ in attitude 
compatibility between cooperating teacher and student teacher. 



^^thesis Three 

AnaiwM of Intercorrelations for Most Affectively-Oriented and Most 



yftgn<fe4ifaiTf»0ricated Student Teachers . It was hypothesized that correla- 
tions between cooperating teachers* Mod MXAI scores and students* affective 
merit measures would be higher for the most affectively-oriented student 
teachers than correlations with similar variables would be for the most cog- 
^^ively-ofiented student teachers. Scores derived fro* the Inventory, F 
f\ VBTS uadd. to select the most cognitively-oriented and the most af- 
fectively-otriented student teachers at the pre- and posttest occasions. 

Pretest itff active and Cognitive Groups . Table 17 presents correla- 
tions of cctoperating-teachers* and student-teachers* attitude measures- for 
student teachers ^th nreteSt F-sdores ranking in the upper 27Z (most cog- 
nitively-oriented) and i^^O for stt^ent teachers in the lower 272 (most af- 
fectively-oriented) of total group scores on F. 

In results for the lower 272 group, four significant correlations 
were found td support Hjrpothesis Three* Three of these significant correla- 
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tionsy r^ ^ • % V % V * between three cooperatiag-tesefeer 

wariablei^^d Vg, stud^t teachers* perception of co- 

oporAtlng teacher's affective nerit* The fourth significant correlation 
"-ras ^ y y between cooperating teachers* "favorable versus tmfavorable 
attitmeS towards children" and affectively-oriented student teachers' 
total score ratings of the cooperating teachers' merit* These significant 
results with V 2 suggest mote affectively-oriented students were more con- 
cerned with affective warmth and support » thus their affective merit ratings 
were more positively related to cooperating teachers' affective attitudes 
toward young people* 

In results for the most cognitively-oriented sub-sample » correla- 
tions between all cooperating teachers' T^ variables with Vj^ (students* 
perception ^of cooperating teachers' general merit) were higher than the 
same correlations were for the affectively-oriented* These differences in 
correlations suggest that the more cognitively-oriented students may have 
been more concerned with and so more sensitive to cooperating teachers' 
general abilities as leaders than in their merits as warm, supportive fig- 
ures* 

In support of H^rpothesis Three, a critical ratio of 2.08 (Fisher's 
z transformation, p < *01) was found in the difference of *49 between lower 
atiH upper groups' correlations of Zj^*^2** ^ h 3 rpothesized, correlations be- 

tween cooperating teachers' Mod MXAI scores and affective merit measures 
were higher for the most affectively-oriented student teachers than the • 
same correlations were for the most cognitively-oriented student teachers* 
The pattern of difference in correlations of other variables with V 2 and 
are mostly in the l^othesized direction* 

These results support the interactional approach to understanding 
the relationship between student teacher and his leaders* As leaders 
attitudes and student teachers' need-dispositions vary, their relationship 
should change with same pegree of predictability* To the extent that the 
Mod MSAX. measures cooperating teachers* effectiv«iess in working with 
laamersy cognitively-oriented student teachers appear to relate such ef- 
fectiveness to general merit and affectively-oriented student teachers 
relate such effectiveness to affective merit* 



Postt«t Aff«ctlv <nd Cogqlfcl’ya Grogoa. T^le 10 presents tfee 
correlations of .cpoperatlng-teachcr and itadcnt-teacher neaanres for stife- 
saaples classified by students* posttest F-seores, Sone of these results 
contrast sharply with those discussed above for the eatreae groups found 
with pretest FTSCores* 

Before the results for these posttest groups, we should 

study the stability of the four cztrese groups ’ cognitive-affective need- 
dispositions. Tast-retest correlations of >• -.02 for those aost af- 
fectivelyroriffljted at pretest end « .07 for those aost effectively- 
oriented at poattftst indicate little stable relationship between effectively- 
oriented Individoela* pre- and posttest scores. For the most cognitively- 
oriented students at pretest, the test-retest correlation is 5 

for those aost uognitii^y-orlented at posttest, « -.2A. 

F— Score annni a nd standard deviations for the .four extreste 
groups indicate that the student teachers in these groups did not shift 
froa one eztrcae to the other. Rather, they shifted fron or to »ore ez- 
treue cognitive or effective need-dispositions. Their greatest polarity 
can be traced in the standard deviations, except for the posttest af- 
fective group. Respective pre- and posttest F^score aeans aod standard 
deviations for the groups are as follows: pretest cognitive, 44.5 to 
42.1, 2.3 to 7.6; pretest effective, 22.3 to 26.4, 7,8 to 12.1; post- 
teat cognitive, 40.5 to 45.9, 8,9 to 2.4; and posttest affective, 2/o3 
t© 19.2, 8.5 to 9^3. For comparison, total sample’s pretest F mean is 
34.5 with S.D. of 9.7 and posttest F’ mean is 34.6 with S.D. of 12.7. 

These coefficients of stability indicate that those who vara mors 
cognitively-oriented at the beginning of the student-teeching pfrlod were 

i 

fairly stable in need-disposition. Those who were most cognitively- 
oriented at posttest had shifted their opinions somewhat from pye- to post- 
test. The negative stability Coefficient for this extreme gicuup at post- 
test suggests that these students shifted to this cogpitlvu^ Jusltion from 
n effective need— disposition. St pretest. Such a offers a pos- 

sible explanation for the higher correlatlona between ^ S^es and 
scores for the more cognitive group at pretest then amopg the more affec- 
tive group. At the pretest occasion, the student teachers in the more 
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cognitive group et posttest had bees Mre affectivelyHsrlested. Therefore, 
es stftted iii B^, their pretest affective «etit eeasures vould correlate lK>re 
closely idth'T scotes« At posttest, ^en th^ Ore the sai^le's vest cog- 
nitively-oriented students,. these students’ attitudes correlate mostly lover 
vlth T. * variables, especially in correlations with V«* • 

It may be that these students became more cognitively-oriented be- 
cause they found their cooperating teachers' affective behavior toward them' 
less rele^^t to the tas^ that confronted them in the classroom. Their 
methodological and knowledge shortcomings laay have caused then to attach 
more value to such cognitive matters and less to effective need-disposi- 
tions. Perhaps their cooperating teachers encouraged such a shift in em- 
phasis. Also, the students may have overcome their initial anxieties con- 
cerning student teaching when they would desire more affective support and 
sympathy and turned to the tasks of learning and practicing classroom instruc- 
tion and requirements. 

Despite the negative stability of F-scores for the cognitive group 
at posttest, their F, and F* means are fairly high, 40.5 and 45.9, respec- 
tively. It may be that the lower pretest F-score reflects ambivalence end 
uncertainty et the s^art of student teaching. The change in standard devia- 
tion from 8.9 to 2.4 strongly suggests pre- to posttest stabilisation of 
need-dispositions. 

Results for the most affective group at the pOsttest occasion are 
more difficult to interpret. It can be seen in Table 18 that the pretest 
correletlODu are negative for this group, and the correlations are more 
negetivu at posttest. As mentioned above, the stability coefficient for 
this group's F-scores is .07, meaning there is little relationship between 
pre- and poittest need-dispositions. These students, however, were fairly 
affective at pretest (F msen ■ 27.3) and became even more affectively oriented 
et pbsttest mean « 19.2) w Such results in stability and means suggest , 
that these students were aablvalent, uncertain t end perhaps more apprehensive 
then others at the beginning of student t«tsching and became more dependent on 
their leedbrs' effective support. The shift in standard deviations from 8o5 
to 3.9 support such stabilisation of' need-dlsposltiohs & Because such be- 
havior seems antithetic' to independent, clessroom effectiveness, we raiaed 
theS^e question#: Iftiy did these student teschets mhow such prominence in 








<if f -need^dispositlon toward the and of their student-teaching period? 
tifay' do their V .merit ratings of coopefatlng teachers and cooperating teach- 
e^s* ^ attitudes c<^elate so negatively » especially with posttest measures? 
Before an attempt is made tn offer answers > let us see what further Infor- 
mation we can 'find for ;:these student teachers. 

We find that these stud^ts* V- ratings increased from pre- to post- 
test, especially in ratings of affective merit (V 2 ) • (There are similar but 
only sUght changes in ^ measures.) At pretest, the V 2 mean is 16.51 with 
So B. of 4.56 and Increases significantly to 18.49 with S. D. of 4.37 for 
V 2 ' (p < -.05). The other merit dimensions did not differ significantly from 
pre- to post test, but were already as high as higher at pretest. At 

pretest, we find that Tj^ and V 2 correlate positively (r * .27), which is 
this group's most positive correlation at either testing occasion. It in- 
volves cooperating teachers' "traditionalistic versus modem beliefs about 
child control" (Tj^) and student teachers* perception of cooperating teachers* 
affective merit. With the same variables, however, the posttest results 
show , • -.21. Comparable results with supervisors* measures are: 

^ »^.0§ and ^ 8^ , « .25. Also, the stability of - T^^* is greater 
(r^«^.72) than i cj* (r - .21), V 2 - I 2 * (r - .66), and (r - -.01) 

Another item of interest is that these students have the lowest Hod MIAI 
scores of any of the four upper and lower 27Z groups: (see Tables 17 and 18) • 
Also, tt larger proportion of the elementary subrsao^le (.36) is represented 
in this affective group than from the secondary sub-sample (.24). 

With this information, we piece together some possible explanations 
for the questions above: These student teachers concluded their practice 
teaching with the greatest affective needs as expressed by themselves. At 
the same time, hiswever, they were low in affective attitudes toward young 
people. They rated their .cooperating teachers* affective merit significantly 
better at posttest than- at pretest, but the relationship of such affective 
ratings to cooperating teachers ' attitudes toward young people became more 
negative :from ^pre- to posttest. Thus, a picture emerges of students who 
bacai^aofe concerned with themselves and dependent on their leaders* af- 
fective sentiment and sympathetic support. These student teachers may have 
really requited: such Interpersonal solace, because thi^ were less inclined 
and able to give learners the affective warmth they ao desired from and rated 
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SO viell £ot their leaders. 

^e ^rrs^tio]^ pE^ :_. ■ ,27 and ^ « -.21 suggest that these 

student teachers were i»re ''accurate” at pretest than at ppsttest in relating 
their aff actiye ratings to cooperating teachers ' attitudes toward the control 
oi young people. Since the correlations change from positive to negative as 
students' affective ratings toward cooperating teachers' (£2') increased, the' 
student may have been perceiving cooperating teachers' affective merit mostly 
in terms of the interpersonal relations between himself and the teachers. As 
a consequence, these student teachers misperceived the merit of cooperating 
teacher's affective behavior toward learners. The significant difference of 
.56 between posttest cognitive group's and affective grozip's and cor- 
relations of .27 and -.29, respectively, supports this impression. 

There is a reversed pattern in the relationship between these affec- 
tive students and their supervisor. The amount of change in attitudes that 
can ba seen in the test-retest m; r_ _ « .72, - ,21, and . r- „ » -.01 

indicate that both supervisors and students in this group changed attitudes 
w&se than the cooperating teacher. The shifting from pre- to posttest appears 
to bring these supein^sors' and students' attitudes more closely together, 
and these students' affective needs may have been best fulfilled by the super- 
visor. 

There are interesting differences between the leaders' evaluations of 
these pcsttest affective students. While the correspondence between the 
letter grades that leaders gave these students is very close, the and 
ratings do net correspond as well as can be seen in Table 23. The letter 
grades assigned individuals in this group (Table 22) chow that these students 
received high grades, from their leaders apd were graded higher than the most 
cognitively-orlented students at posttest. 

If such affective behavior of student teachers is taken as less desir- 
able for effective. classroom teaching and leadership, then we must seriously 
consider the revision of evaluation procedures used in student teaching. Sus- 
picions that leaders' biases operate in the evaluation process may be expected, 
but there is some i^dioation here that, leadezs in stpdent teaching nay be com- 
pletely misplacing the object of their, .evplustioiui, 'Aey may be evaluating 
their affective reJAtlonshipa s^th student teachers more than the students' 
actual merits as a prospective teachar capable of effective classroom work 
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ou his oun. 

In the preceding analyses for ^rpothesis Three , we find that the 
hypothesis was supported for both cognitive groups and the affective group 
at pretest* However ^ results were contradictory for the xcost affective stu~ 
dent teachers at posttest* but were in keeping with the interactional point 
of view as we have interpreted such results* From the interpretations we 
were able to develop, it appears that as extreme groups at pretest become 
less one-sided in their appeals for cognitive or affective support, their 
relationships with cooperating teachers move in the direction predicted* 
Differences appeared in results for the extreme groups at posttest, as th^ 

I 

became more one-sided from pre- to posttest in their appeals for cognitive 
affective support* In the interaction between most affectively— oriented 
student teachers at posttest and their cooperatiug teachers, the relation- 
ships found suggest these student teachers developed greater self-gratifi- 
cation of their own affective requirements, which have negative relevance 
to their learners* needs* The more cognitively— oriented students at post- 
test appears to have less contradictory results, and their relationships 
with cooperating teachers approximate the results for the pretest cogni- 
tive group* 

leaders* Rat ings of Affectively— Oriented and Cognitlvelv-Oriented 
Student Teach ers * Followj,ng suggestions from results of the preceding 
correlational anglyses, we proceeded to ascertain if leaders' evaluations 

between cognitively— and affectively— oriented student teachers* 

We examined two sets of ratings given each student by his two leaders* 
Tables 19 - 22 show the ratings derived from a 7-polnt, 9-ltem scale on the 
leaders' posttest questionnaires and the letter grades given by college super- 
visors and cooperating teachers to students ranking in the upper 27Z and in 
thh lower 2*72 at both test occasions*. We ascertained whether the ratings of 
cooperating teachers and supervisors were above or below the total sample's 
medians for such ratings* Then we found the letter grades given students by 
their respective teachers* 

With total elementary N of A4 and secondary N of 80, we calculated 
the proportions of elementary and secondary sob— samples represented in each 
of th« four extreme groups* The results at the bottoms of Tables 19 - 22 
indicatq that more secondary students tend to be cognitively— oriented and 
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* 20 secondary student teachers, .25 of secondary sub-saeple. 
15 eleaentary student teachers, .34 of elenentary sub-sazsple. 
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that «ore elementaty students tend to be a£fectively<^orlentedo The greatest 

dlffesrace of «12 in the eztrei^ affectively-oriented group at posttest 

(Tcble 22} was. vpt statistically significant when tested by application of 
2 

X for the difference between proportions. 

There ^re no statistically significant differences between the two 
groups in the numbers of studqit teachers rated above and below the post^ 
questionnaire Mdians (results given in Table 23). However, some interesting 
trends should be noted. Less (14) college supervisors’ ratings for mem- 
bers of the posttest affectively-oriented group is above the median for such 
ratings than below the median (21). Cooperating teachers’ ratings for 
the saatt groi^ is in the direction of favorability for these affectively- 
oriented atudent teachers, i.e«, 20 above and 15 below the median. Frequen- 
cies for the poattest cognitive group are equivalent between leaders and in 
relation to median. The greatest difference is found in the supervisors’ 
ratings for the pretest affectively-oriented group, l.e., 13 above and 
22 below median. In these results, some tendency for contradictory ratings 
batwaen leaders may be present. As ve have suggested already, leaders’ 
evaluative ratings of student teachers may not be as objective and valid as 
believed. 

Table 24 presents the letter grades assigned to the four groups. 

The number of A's awarded to the groups by supervisors and cooperating teach- 
ers are quite similar. However, the more cognitively-oriented student teach- 
ers received fever B's and more C's than did the more affectively-oriented 
groups. The more affectlvely^yorlented student teachers received sore B's 
and fewer C's. 

Coaments written on pcsttest questionnaires by both college super- 
visors end cooperating teachers suggest that C students and the one D stu- 
dent among the extreme cognitive groups were regarded as less committed to 
teaching and not truly interested in young people. The two students among 
the extreme affective groups who received C's were considered to be less apt, 
because one was "frightened of her tasks" and thus inept in working with 
learners and the other lacked initiative credited mostly to poor supervision 
by the college supervisor. 
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Table 24 



Leaders* Lett^ Grade Stings of Hast Cos^tlvel^'< 
iiM ;^f e^iV^jHitrlented Student Teachers 




Except for two cases, affectlvl^y-orlented student teachers in 
this study receive^ only, A ii^d B grades from their leaders and that al- 
most one-third of the cognitively-oriented students received C or D grades. 
A C grade in student teaching at this institution is tantamount to an un- 
satjULfnctpty ;»ting.,. Since . less than a B grade is. expected to be regarded 
as near-failure by school personnel officials, those cognitively-oriented 
student teachers are perceived by their leaders as showing lack of 
interest in teaching and children are rated as less desirable teachers, 
^patently, supervisors and cooperating teachers perceive affectively- 
oriented student teachers as interested in teaching and children, even 
though such student teachers do express strong need-dispositions of senti- 
ment and sympathetic support from their leaders rather than those of learn- 
ing and instruction to develop greater teaching proficiency. 

Table 25 indicates a fair degree of disagreement between the 
and ratings of leaders. The percent disagreement in the four groups 
ranges from about 23 per cent to about 37 per cent. The practical signifi- 
cance of such disagreement should be considered serious when evaluation in 
student teaching is assumed to be valid and capable of producing reliable 
estimates of the worth and cooq>etence of prospective teachers. 

There are also differences in leaders' agreement in the assignment 
of letter grades. Disregarding plus and minus marks, the nismber of leader 
dyads disagreeing in each group are as follows: at pretest, cognitive - 11 

(312) and affective - 6 (17Z); at posttest, cognitive - 9 (26%) and af- 
fective - 8 (23%). 

Our data is not sufficient to allow for more than tentative infer- 
ences at this time, but it may be that supervisors' and cooperating teach- 
ers' perceptions of student teachers are loaded with error variance. One 
group that received lower grades was not overly concerned with pleasing 
leaders and receiving sentiments, but was apparently Interested in learning 
to be teachers. Another group that received higher grades was overly con- 
cerned with pleasing leaders and obtaining their sentiments, but was less 
directly interested in learning and Instruction. As can be seen at the 
bottom of Tables 17 and 18, the most cognitively-oriented student teacher 
groups have more positive (statistically equivalent) attitudes toward young 
people and teaching as a career than the affectively-oriented (lower 27%) 
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studrat groups. Cert&^ly contradictions between the evaluations of student 
teachers by supervisors and cooperating teachers suggest very serious prob- 
lems in how tocher preparation centers ascertain the quality of individual 
candidates. 

Hypothesis Four 

The Frequencies-of-Change-in-Froduct-^ment technique (Tee and Gage, 
1966) was applied to cooperating teachers' and student' total Hod KTAI atti- 
tude measures to test Following the procedures for this technique as 
described in Chapter II, we obtained the following results: 

(1) Cooperating teacher influencing student teacher to 
shift congruently (TC) * 41. 

(2) Cooperating teacher influencing student teacher to 
shift incongruently (TI) » 38. 

(3) Student teacher influencing cooperating teacher, to 
shift congruently (SC) « 21. 

(4) Student teacher influencing cooperating teacher to 
shift incongruently (SI) » 24. 

As hypothesized in Chapter II: 

- (TC + TI) > (SC + SI) or (79) > (45), ^ * 8.78, p > .01 . 

* (TC) > (SC) or (41) > (21), = 5.82, p > ^01 • 

- (TI) > (SI) or (38) > (24), - 2.73, p > .05 . 

2 

During the student-teaching period, therefore, significant x 
results show that cooperating teachers' attitudes caused student teachers' 
attitudes to shift in both the congruent and Incongruent direction more 
than student teachers caused cooperating teachers' attitudes to shift. 

Student teachers were influenced by their cooperating teachers to shift 
their attitudes towards young people and school in the congruent direction, 
i.e., closer to the attitudes held by the cooperating teacher. In addition, 
almost the same number of student teachers, with a lower advantage in fre- 
quaicles favoring the leader, were influenced by their cooperating teachers 
to shift their attitudes incongruently, i.e., away from those held by the 
cooperating teacher. In the dyadic relationship Involving cooperating teach- 
ers and student teachers, the cooperating teacher was the overwhelialng source 



























of influence. It should be noted that attitude change in these dyads is 
008 tly in the incongruent direction. This means that student teachers' 
and cooperating teachers' attitudes tend to be further apart at posttest 
than at pretest. 

One method of graphically demonstrating such direction of influence 
can be seen In the next page where cooperating teacher-student teacher 
dyads are plotted from pre- to posttest occasion. There are far more hori- 
zontal shifts, i.e., student teacher changing more than cocperating teach- 
er, than vertical shifts, i.e., cooperating teacher shifting more than stu- 
dent teacher. 

Classroom observations . At least one observation, lasting about 
15 minutes, was attest ted for all classes using Ryan's Classroom Observa- 
tion Record. However, problems of scheduling observations caused this 
method of data collection to be incomplete and unreliable. We could not 
easily arrange observations when all triadic members were present, be- 
cause of the infrequent tiirss that the triad actually met together as an 
Interacting group. Also, we could not easily schedule observations when 
student teachers were actively participating in th^ classroom, especially 
to provide unrehearsed and natural classroom interaction. Thus, no analysis 
of such observations will be ma^fe. 
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Chapter IV 

CoQcluslcns and Implications 

Teacher education programs of the United States now number about 
700* For all candidates in such programs# student teaching is an essen^ 
tial# culminating requirement «> The literature abounds in testimonials 
from students# professional educators# and critics of teacher education 
programs alike as to the value and importance of the student^teaching 
sacperieneeo However# very little attention has been given to the iden~ 
tification of factors ;diich significantly determine the nature of out« 
comes in student«>teaching ejsperiences* Not knowing for sure vh^, really 
matters in student teaching# very little empirical research has been 
conducted to explain hog student teaching significantly affects the 
student teacher and his professional worko Until much greater knowl- 
edge concerning what variables really matter and how they effect behav- 
ior is sought and found# systematic improvements in sti^ent-teaching 
programs will he unlikely o 

Based on the belief that interactional approaches ecd>race the 
most significant variables commcmly operating in educational settings# ^ 
this study was. attempted to provide further understanding of the inter- 
personal bdiavior events involving the student teacher# his college 
supervisor# and bis cooperating teachexo As a pilot study# this work 
presents and demonstrates a theoretical approach to the study of inter- 
action in the student-teaching sitiiation« 

The theoretical framework for this study was developed around 
the student-teaching triad# ioBo# the small group comprised of two dyads 
between student teacher and each of his leaders and a dyad between the 
two leaders with each other o The triad# therefore# was viewed as one 
interacting unit composed of three distinct dyad relationships The 






^Xn a dissertation completed in 1953 under the supervision of W«, W« 
Charters# Jr.># Ho Lo Holeman also considers triadic systems in student 
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fjsae^jork was derived fr<an e r4 5fl^ of literatus^ oa the fo3J.oalag topics: 
(1) present'dft^ trends In isproviag teacher edaeatieni (2) iadlvideal’s 
c^&rscteei&tiesi (3) iatersction processes $ (4) dyadic relaticaships | 

(5) aquiXibriua eheety5 and (6) small group rslatioashipSi 

Utllisis^ this fraaesorkj we raised qaesfciOfas sad made predietiona 
eoaceralng the ^aterpsreonal behavior events Involving the stt*deat teacher 
acting aa a fellower -sad hie college supervisor and cooperating teacher 



sating as leaders o asked? ^et patterns in triadic relationships are 
there at the beginning and toward the sad of the stiEdeat-teachlng period? 
Thusg we hypothesised that th e triadic att it ude ^ relaeisnahipa in the small 
Bggm iavolylag atudmt tga^gr^-oU e^e s^erytsog. ggooegatlng teach- 
or will show ski ft from Ini tial ceatactf 

to maintain or jichlsve_ coj 



See or E^)c 

We also asked the follciwiiig questions? What effects do character- 
iatics of leaders and students have on the leaders® evsluatioa of student’s 
effectiveness and potential as a classro?^ tesdier? Do the characteristics 
of student teachers determine what characteristics of the supervisor and 



cooperating teacher will influence the student: ®s evaluation and acceptance 
of theoE? ThuSs since the 2^AI is a meaauire of a person’s affective merit 
rather than bis cognitive merits we hypethegized that measures of the JfPM 
f®r leaders mav bs te eorrslata oasitivelv with students* ratinga__of 

fi*gp:!y? i j| Tn (i newiiii i ftii ii uyt >n w i r ii'rT7i iVn On ■ n %rri y f^T— —■rr— 

(Hypothesis T"wo or ^2^* Also^ it was further hypothesized that 
the l ^ TAI scor es of leaders corr elate w ith ^stud ents* ratings of their leadr 
»r?3 where students value more hiahiv the social-emotional aeed-mediatia£ 

hShSS^,S £M.MS^lJsMm. (Syposhealu fhrs& or H^) , 

be also asked if the direction of influence was from leader to 



« I mcitf^nimrr ' f i laoowittaaag^Kcraaft^ 

teachings Using Eewesmb’s ABX Models Holeman investigated change in pre- 
and posttest attitudes of student teachers toward leaders* attitudes mea- 
sured at pretesto It was found that "those student teachers who were highly 
attracted toward their advisor had a greater Increase in level of agreement 
with that advisor than student teachers who had a low level of attraction 
toward their advisor" (Holeman^ 1966 g p« 13) o Although some 'similarities 
can be «ieen between Hcleman’s approadi and this study’s » our data includes 
post test measures of leader's attitudes • and our hypotheses and procedures 
differ somewhat 0 




eandidfttd? Thtis» it hypothissized that the direction of inflttcnee ha* 
tgeen leedere and atodent tead^cr i?lH Jie_lrcs_A® ettidcnt^ 
teacher (^othesis Four or H^) o 

The results Indicate that the student-teaching triad does tend to 
cihssge betvaec pr^i- and posttest attitude relationships o The character 
Oa change as fotsnd in our results seiass detrisiental to the trisd as a well— 
functioning groti^^ as the triad heecises such less likely to be eonposed of 
all positive dyadic relationships over tieso Most of the triads studied 
developed ».ore negative attitude relationships in the interim between pre- 
end posttest occasions o The posttest triad tends to be more composed of 
a positive relationship or coalition between cooperating teacher and col- 
lege supervisor and negative relationships between student tei^cher and his 
two leaders^ The triads therefore^ becomes less viable as an attractive 
group to its members# especially la relationships involving the student 
teacher o 

The primary objective of student teaching is supposedly to help 
prepare the strident teacher for future independent# classroom teaching 
and evaluate his potential worth as a teacher » The results found for 
attitude relationships in student-teaching triads indicate very great 
need to find means of improving what is essentially the educational set- 
ting in student teaching — the interpersonal relationships in the triado 
Perhaps the mcst usefuil contribution of this study is its emphasis on inter- 
action in the 8 tudent-t caching triad and the Interpersonal relationships 
operating in ito i^proaching any student- teaching concern# such as objec- 
tives# personnel# evaluation# daily activities# etco# we can start from 
the. triad framework and formulate approaches and operational procedures 
to handle the concern^ 

This study's resulto indicate that the foremost concern for workers 
in student teaching is developing greater cohesiveness and interaction in 
the student- teaching trlad« Our study of 124 triads leads us to believe 
that the triad relationships more often resemble competitive triad set- 
tings than cooperative triad situations (Deutsch# 1949a$ Raven and Eachus# 
1963} Croffibag, 1966) « In the competitive situation# the triad m®abers 
perceive each other as "contriently interdependent” with respect to their 
goals and coalitions are more likely to form than in the cooperative oitua- 



tiaii« In the cooperative type triad • neu&ers perceive each other as ”proao«* 
tlvely Interdcpend^t” with respect to their goals (Deutsche 1949b) o 

The reason that the student-teaching triad shifts toward negative 
relationships and reseobles cooqietltlve situations rather than cooperative 
ones may very well be that typical student-teaching programs provide little 
opportunity and purpose for meaningful interactiono The primary objective 
of student-teaching would seem to require meaningful and sustained cooperaf> 
tion between triad meabers« Therefore^ to achieve the objective for most 
student teachers » sufficient conditions for cooperative type triads should 
be provided 0 

One step to foster positive interaction and morale in triads would 
be to consider better methods of matching triad members together than the 
random methods now used by most institutions o This Improvement would be 
best developed when more is known about triad members o We need to know 
more about cooperating teachers” and college supervisors” leadership styles 
and effects of special training for their work with student teachers o These 
are iaqtortant considerations, because within the limits of administrative 
policies, it is the cooperating teacher and supervisor who mostly control 
the destiny of the student- teaching triad once it is formed and ope rating o 
For a recent description of the outstanding plan to better prepare student- 
teaching leaders in Oregon, see Ward and Suttle (1966) o Also required for 
developing such methods would be much more information and thought about 
student teachers o In agreement with past findings, our results found 
important differences between elementary and secondary student teachers” 
attitudes o However, we found their triadic attitude relationships to be 
mostly similaro 

With greater knowledge of triad members, interaction patterns in 
triads can be given further investigationo Then understanding more about 
the operations of triads and having better notions of criterion behavior 
for effective teaching than available today, we can relate triad formation 
to objectives on the more certain basis of systematic input»output require- 
moitSo Thus, deliberate triad formation can provide more maximum positive 
effects for student teachers* personal and professional growths However, 
because the study of Interaction processes in educational settings is only 
now taking root (Withal and Lewis, 1963 ), all of these developments will 
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require much time effort « HeverthaleiiS} before such tmderstandi&g is 
available » triad formation can be better handled thsn they are todsy by 
using existing information on personality char aeteris tics $ teacher behavior ^ 
and group interaetiono 

Other results indicate that cooperating teachers’ affective attitxides 
toward children correlate positively with student teachers’ latings of their 
cooperating teachers where student teachers value more highly the affective 
naed^cdiatisg behavior of their cooperating teachers o AIsoq comparisons 
of attitude relationships for pre» and posttest cognitively and affectively-* 
oriented groups of student teachers indicated student teachers have need- 
dispositions that influence their relationships with their leaders o These 
findings demonstrate the need to consider the Individtial characteristics 
and behavior of triad members » especially of the student for whom the triad 
is established in the first placeo 

Probably the most important step in enhancing the effectiveness of 
the student-teaching triad would be increased emphasis on the triad itself 
by teacher educatorso Each potential member, whether student teacher, 
supervisor, or cooperating teacher, should perceive the student- teaching 
e^lparience as an interaction of three working cooperatively together o Such 
an emphasis on the triad would require that the triad actually functions 
as an interacting unit and that time and purpose for triad members to mset 
and work together be provided by administrative sources o 

Realistically, many present problems, such as conflicting responsi- 
bilities and over-crowded schedules for ^ all triad members, do not easily 
lend themselves to sweeping administrative changes « Yet these problems 
need to be overcome to help create professional, primary-group arrange- 
ments in triads todayo However, a real sense of the potential in triad 
relationships by triad members will help prevent the predominant negativity 
so common in this study's triads o This awareness alone may help eniiance 
communication and cooperation between triad members o If administrative 
support is given this important emphasis on developing the effectiveness 
of triads, by providing t^e and policies for triad operations and special 
selection and training for triad leaders, then there should be far less 
likelihood of or excuse for triads with all negative dyads occurring o 
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Folloviiij^ «tJg@aetid!SS feom. o«>s saalyses ef th^ selst^onship of student 
te«diQts’ and couperafdng teachers’ attitudes m detsrasiaed by student teach- 
ers^ need-dlspesltiensj we studied the evaluative ratings of student teachers 
» 

by their leaders o W® found that about of the cegnitivsly^oriented 

studsnc teachersg i<,S6§ those t»ho preferred leaders’ help is learaiag and 
working to b@ better taafihsrse received C and D grades a t^hich are considered 
unsatit factory gradee for student teadiing where this study was conducted o 
At the ssae tise^ affectively-oriented student teachers g ioSeg these who 
preferred leaders* support $ gyapethyg and warmth j, received almost escluslve- 
ly A and B grades « Even whan tha affeetivaly-oriaated student teachers ® 
attitudes correlated negatively with cooperating teachers’ attitudes and 
were low in respect to young people and teaching as a csreatg auds students 
received higher ratings ^d grades c 

In other words ^ the student teachers who indicated they wanted to 
learn how to be more effective teachers received lower grades and criticisms 
for being uncommitted to teaching and uninterested in childreno The student 
teachers who indicated they wanted leaders’ social-emotional aid and sym- 
pathy rather than instructional guidance received high grades and favorable 
comments concerning their commitment to teaching and interest in childreno 
It was also found that supervisors’ and cooperating teachers’ post- 
test evaluations and rating scores for student teachers showed more dis- 
agreement than the letter grades given the student teachers o However » dis- 
regarding plus and minus signs ^ leaders disagreed in letter grades assigned 
to students by as much as 31E in one group and as. little as 17% in another 
group o Eating scores on questionnaires similar to those on reference letter 
forms disagreed in relation to medians as much as 37% and as little as 23% o 
The college supervisor usually has sole responsibility for formally 
ait8ig'*iing final grades and writing evaluation's but this study’s evidence 
of disagreement among leaders’ ratings indicates a serious problem in 
providing valid and objective evaluations of student teaisherso Since 
cooperating teachers and other individuals also contribute reference letters g 
if not letter grades g to the student teachers’ records g school personnel 
officials must sense disagreement and contradiction among evaluations o 
When personnel officials find disagreement in applicants’ evaluatjLonsg 
they may consider those cases as doubtful prospects and give priority to 












applicants witii unifotmly high evaluations « Such personnel practices ^ how« 
evet| vculd aake better sense if we could rely on uniformly high abilities 
of 'Supervisors I cooperating teachers $ and others to evaluate validly and 
obj actively 0 The findings by this study may give pause to those operating 
on such assumptions o If the two professional educators closest to the 
student teacher can vary so in their final evaluations of him^ then their 
perceptions of the student teacher may be loaded with erroro Thus^ bias 
may play a greater role in these evaluations than we dared to imagine o 

Certainly evaluation processes is another reason to emphasize 
greater triad cohesion and interactiono Increased interaction could 
facilitate openness and agreement in evaluation and provide more feedback 
and opportunity for student teachers to benefit from leaders'' evaluationo 
Thus 9 as student teachers become actively Involved in this process p they 
can develop more easily the professional habit of self-evaluation o Eval- 
uation! as with all aspects of student teaching! should be more effective 
if it is conducted in the manner that provides greatest transfer to the student 
teacher^s professional behavioro Discontinuing the assignment of letter 
grades for student teaching and using simple pass-fail marks would be 

goodp short-range jdteps to help overcome problems of "supervisor biaso” 

/ 

However! the problem of providing adequate amounts of objective evaluation 
would remain o 

As expected! cooperating teachers'' attitudes toward yotieg people 
and teaching as a career were found to influence similar student teachers^ 
attitudes 0 However! roughly half of the student teachers influenced 
shifted their attitudes Inconaruentlvo loeop their atti^des changed in 
the opposite direction to those of the cooperating teacher o Half of the 
student teachers influenced shifted their attitudes in the congruent 
direction! ioCo! their attitudes changed to more nearly appros;imate co- 
operating teachers' attitudes o Interestingly! incongruent Influence was 
found to be operating in most of the 124 cooperating teacher-student tea- 
cher dyads 0 Oftentimes! student teachers are assigned cooperating teachers 
that supeirvisors knowingly disagree with in educational viewpoints and 
methods o Faced with such conditions! student teachers may be Indicating 
favorable progress when they display incongruent effecto 
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The last point illustrates the need to help the weaker cooperating 
teacher 9 but the need and opportunity is there for all cooperating teachers o 
This approach to provide cooperating teachers enrichment and growth should 
not be as easily dismissed as it has been in the pasto Greater triad func- 
tioning and unity could then be of significant value to each triad member « 
Therefore! we recommend that school districts allowing student teachers to 
participate in their classrooms require regular and meaningful triad rela- 
tionships as part of their student- teaching collaboration with teacher 
education programs o 

In this requirement! school districts would encourage cooperating 
teachers' in-service growth through these experiences t Instead of view- 
ing his learning and understanding complete! the best teachers are always 
learners first o There seems to be few better ways to provide new ideas 
and more professional rewards for cooperating teachers o All triad members 
can gain as leaders cooperatively stimulate and foster a prospective 
teacher's first attempts in a classroom# such as cooperatively perfecting 
teaching-learning sequences# conducting 'child studies# discussing and test- 
ing innovative and "trade-trick” practices# and challenging the reasons 
why this or that should be done or not done with other triad members a 
Certainly the leaders would gain from this emphasis on the triads ^ 

As has been said before# the college supervisor is the key person 
in the triads Student-teaching supervision should be his specialization 
and dedications In the triad framework# the college supervisor carries 
the greatest potential, for influencing the nature of interaction in the 
triads However# given the typical burdens of college supervisors* work# 
such as too many students to adequately supervise and the low prestige 
and narrow academic background associated with such work in many teacher 
education centers# the supervisor is always working against tremendous 
disadvantages and frustrations Many supervisors perceive good things 
they would like to pursue in thhir work# but there are often too many 
handicaps# especially in establishing meaningful interactions Often# his 
chief functions become handling administrative routines# providing super- 
ficial conciliation and facilitation of the relationships between cooper- 
ating teacher and student teacher# and taking responsibility for final 
evaluation of the student teachers 
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The greater appeal at this timei therefore, is to the administrative 
sources responsible for the organization and implementation of student'-tea- 
ching programs than it is to the triad leaders o With greater enrollments 
in colleges and universities today and the' increasing "teacher shortage," 
teacher education centers have attempted to handle conflicting quantitative 
and qualitative program demands at the same tlmeo Often, there is only 
enough time, resources, and inclination to handle the quantitative needs, 
Soto* the major goals being the number of education majors and BoEo de- 
grees awardedo However, never have professional educators realized more 
than they do today that qualitative program changes in teacher education 
must be madeo For Improvements in student teaching, therefore, we recom^ 
mend the greater qualitative development of the student- teaching triad, 
even if such changes are at the cost of decreasing the number, of triads 
an institution can provide at one tlmeo 

If student-teaching requirements really do matter in the prepara- 
tion of effective teachers, then the student-teaching triad should bec<me 
an integral, cooperative teamo By building upon today’s loosely-connect- 
ed triad structure, we can make systematic, qualitative changes to pro- 
vide meaningful Interaction between student teacher, college supervisor, 
and cooperating teadiero In these changes, we can create a higher leveP 
of professionalism in student teaching . and> more often obtain the desired 
results The student^teaehing triad could become the most important aspect 
of teacher preparation and indeed, professional education in generalo 
The reader should be reminded that this was a pilot study, and 
further investigations of the student- teaching triad should now follow^ 
Suggestions for future, studies were offered in the preceding chapters, 
as possible problems in the study’s data were discussed and new concerns 
beyond this sta4y's were reisedo 
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^ DIRBCPOHS ' 

This inventory coxisists of ^0 statements designed to sai^ie 
opinions about teacher-student relations. There is considerable dis- 
agreement as to what these relations should be; therefore, there are 
do right or wrong ansiirdrs. Hhat is wanted is ybor own individual feel- 
ings 4boUt the statements. Head each statement and decidh how YOU feel 
about it. Then mark your answer on the space provided on the answer 
sheet. Do not audus any marks- on this booklet* 



If you strongly agree, blacken space 
under *'SA”.. • 



If you agree, blacken apace under 
"A”.. 



SA 



I 

SA 



9 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 9 



9 9 

A 



I 



-♦ * 
• • 
• • 
9 9 



SA 



U 



Sl> 



• • 
• • 

SD 



• c 

• • 
• • 
• • 

SD 



If you are undecided or uncertain. 
blacken space under ”U”« . 



SA 



9 9 
O 9 
9 9 
9 9 

A 



I 

u 



D 



• 9 
9 9 

SD 



ll 



If you disagree, blacken space 
under *‘D". .o 



< 



If you itrongXy disagree 4 blacken 
8pn(dt tinder ”SS**. 



• • 
• 9 



SA 



9 9 
9 9 
9 9 



A 



• • 
o 9 
9 9 

9 •» 



d • 
9 9 



U 



• • 
• • 



• 9 
9 9 



9 9 
9 9 

SD 



' ■ V- V 




Think ih terms o£ the general situation rather thm specific ones. 
There is no time^ limit but work es rapidly as you can* PtSASIS 
SESPOHD TO SUSBY XT2H. 
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agrea 



u-r"UB4®i^.?i§4' 

OT; tmi^ert^ 



obedii^tlv : - 

‘ 2 * St«Miit8-i^ "act spar 
probably have too> higb as 
opinlosHof th@i^elv^<r 

■: ^ - " ^ •. ■ 

3. Hinor. diaciF^ituiiy eittza* 
tioi^ should ^somettmefl; ba 
tisnai^^lntQ iotes* . 

4* Shysais ia, preferable to 
boldness* 

5* Teaching sever gets i»on=- 
otonons* 

.4* Host students don't apprer; 
elate shat a teacher does 
for -them* . ^,.• 

7* If the> teacher laughs with 
the student ;in amusing class- 
room situations, the class 
tends to get out of control. 

3* A young' person's coa^anion- 
ships can be too carefully 
supervised* . . 

9. A young person should be 
encouraged to keep his likes 
and disMkes to himself* 

10. It sometimes does a yoims 
persnn?'goo4 to be, criti- 
cise lyn the^ presence :of 
ether young people 

IX* l^uestionini obedience in 
a yoimg person is sot de- 
sirable* , ; 

12* Students should, be re- 
quired to do more study- 
ing* 



1)?— Disagree 
S&-?Strqi^^ dishj^§e 



13. The first* lesspn e ^ • 
^chiid needs to learn 
is. to obey the, t^rfier 
without hesitation* : . 

• ' ■ •* • 

14* Young people are diffi- 
cult to understand these ' 
days* 

15. There is too' great an 
ea^hasis upon ''keeping 
order” in the classroom* 

16. A student's failure is . 
seldom the fault of the 
teacher* 

17. There are times when a 
teacher cannot be blamed 
for losing patience with 
a student. . 

18. A teacher should never 
discuss sea problems 
with the students* 

19. Students have It too 
easy in the modem 
school* 

20. A teacher should not be 
expected to burden him- 
self with a student's 
problems < 



21 * 



lo ' 



Students expect too much 
help from the teacher in 
getting their lessons. 



22* A teacher should not be 
expected to sacrifice 
an evening of recreation 
in order to visit a stu- 
deat.'s home«r 

GO ON TO THE li|Ep PAGE 









n “i 



m 



agrfts 



^ or ^^e^r€aln 



i)*— Msagrffe 
SB--Strda'gly -disagree 




.23„ ^at^ stmaats Aor sot 
■make- as. adeq^ata effort 
:td' prepare their lessons* 

2^* 4foo. siany young people nm?‘- 
Mdsys ara aHofiad to- h&va 
their oim way. 

" l\- . * 

2^. Noting people;^ s wants^ are 
just aa iieportant As those 
of an adulit.. •: . 

‘ -"i ' 

26. The teacher is usually to 
blan^ when students fall 
to- follow liirections. 

27.. A young person should be 
taught to obey an adult 
without ouestion. 

28. ^e boastful yo^mgAter Is 
nsuslly overconfident of 
his ability. 

29. Young people have a natural 
tendency to be unruly. 

30. A teacher cannot place nuch 
faith in the statenents of 
students. 

31. Soflie young people ask too 
Aany questions. 

32. A student should not be 
required* to stand when 
recitingc 

33. The teacher should not be 

espected' to aanage a young 
person^ if latter * s 

parents^ are unable to do so. 



34. A teacher shouIA never . . 
acknowl^ge his igno^ 
r^ce: of a topic* in the 
presence of his students. 

35. Discipline in the aodera 
school Is not as strict 

- as it. should be. 

36. Host stud«»t8 lack 
productive itaagination. 

37. Standards of work should 
vary with the sthdent. 

38. The majority of young 
people take their respon- 
sibilities seriously. 

39. To maintain good disci- 
pline in the classroom 
a teacher needs to be 
”hardbolled,'® 

40. Success is more motiva- 
ting than failure. 

41. Imaginative tales demand 
the same punishment as 
lying. 

42. Every pupil in the sixth 
grade should have sixth, 
grade reading ability. 

43. A good motivating device 
is the critical comparison 
of a student's work with 
that of other students. 

44. It is better for a young 
person to be bashful than 
to be ”boy or girl crazy.” 

■» ^ • 
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Sir^St^n^Xj agr«e 



1J**'*UKd€Cid^ 
or Qz^ertaiii 



i>— Disagree 
SiK^Strongiv disagree 



57. Ha^7 teachers are cot 
severe ecpdgh ic their 
dealings with students. 



45i Course grades should 
never he Io«^rW as 
punishsent. 

46. Hore "old'^iashloned wHip«> 

" - pliigs” are heeded today • 

V " * 

V 

47. The ycuag person, sust learn 
that “teacher knows best.”' 

4B. Xncraa^'^d freedom In the 

classroom creates confusion. 

49. A teacher should not ba 
expected to be sya^athetlc 
toward truants. 

50. teachers should emercise 
more authority over their 
stud^ts than thi^ 

51. discipline problems are 
the teacher. s greatest 
worry. 

5Z» Tbe low achiever probably 
is not working hard enough 
and applying himself. 

53. There is too much emphasis 
on grading. 

54. l£o8t young people lack 
comeon courtesy toward 
adults. 

55. Aggressive young people 
are the greatest problems. 

50. At times it is necessary 
that the fdiole class 
suif ar whan the' teacher 
' Is finable to identify ^ 
the culprit. 



58. Children “ehoiold be 
seen and not heard." 

V 

59. A. teacher should always , 
have at. least a few 
failures. . 

60. It is easier to correct 
discipline problems 
than it is to prevent 
them. 

61. Young people are usu- 
ally too sociable in the 
classroom. 

62. htost students are re- 
sourceful when left on 
their own. 

63. Too much nonsense goes 
on in many classrooms 
these days. 

64. The school is often to 
blame in cases of truancy 

65. Young people .are too 
carefree. 

66. Students who fail to ' 
prepare their lessons 
daily should be kept 
after school to make 
this preparation. 

67* Students who are for- 
eigners usually make the 
teacher’s task more un- 
pleasant. 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 



U^TJndecideu 
or tmcertain 



SA-^Strbagly agree 
A-*-Agr^ 



D^^Oisagree 
SD«^-Strdngly disagree 



68k ^st yd^g people «^ald 
lil^ t'6^ use good English. 

69. Assignixig additional school 
x<mxk is often an effective 
ieans p£ pnAlah^mt. • ■ 

' ^ ' i» * . ^ ^ 

?0. Dishonesty as fdimd in 

cheating is probably one of 
the'^st serions of sbr^ 
offenses. . 

71. Young people shottld be 
allowed aore freedoii in 
their execution of learc^ 
ing activities. 

72 o Students must lean to re» 
spect teachers if for no 
other reason than that they 
are teachers. 

73. Youhg people need not always 
understand the reasons for 
social conduct. 

74. Students ustially arA not 
qualified to select their own 
topics for themes and reports. 

75. Ho youngster should rebel 
against authority. 

76. Ther^« is tod much leniency 
today in the handling of 
young people. 

77. difficult disciplinary 
problems are seldom the 
fatdt of the teacher. 

78. The whims and topulaive 
ddsites of youdg people are 
udt^lly worthy of attention. 



79. Young people ustially 
have a hard time follow- 
ing instructions. 

80. Young people nowadays 
are allowed too much 
freedom in school. 

81. Ml children should 
start to read before the 
age of seven. 

82. Universal promotion of 
students lowers achieve- 
ment standards. 

83. Young people are unable 
to reason adequately. 

84. A teacher should not 
tolerate use of slang 
expressions by his 
students . 

85. The young person who mis- 
behaves should be made to 
feel guilty and ashamed 
of himself. 

86. If a young person wants 
to speak or to leave his 
seat during the class 
period;, he should always 
get permission from the 
teacher. 

87. Students should not re- 
spect teachers any more 
than any other adults. 

88. Throwing of chalk and 
erasers should always 
demand severe punishment* 
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SA-^^Strpi^ agr^ Uiadeplded D— XMsagrce 

Ar?4^ee' or tmcert«^a SD— Strocgl^r disagree 



J T* . ^ ‘ J ' ■ . ■> M Sis^P mm 

\ 

89. Teachers vho are liked 
best probably hdth a 
better tmderstanding. of 
their students. 

90. Most students try to aake 
things easier for the 
teacher. 

91. iiost teachers do hot give 
soffici^t explanation in 
their teaching. 

92. There are too aany activi- 
ties lacking in acadeaic 
respectability that are 
being introduced into the 
cturriciuluia of the modem 
8 (^ 001 . 

93. Young people should be 
given more freedom in the 
classroom than they usually 

getc, 

94. Host students are, nnneces" 
ssTdly tboughtlesi relative 
to the teacher's mlshes. 

95. Young' people should not 
expect talking privileges 
vben adults uiOh to speak. 

96. Students; are usudlly slow 
to ”f3ateh;,on“ to new 
material.. - 



9?. Te^h^h ere responsible 
foralu^owing : the. hdme. <!on>? 
ditionscof ^ery one of 
th^r students. 






98. SbudentSvC# he m boring 







99. Young peo^^ have no 

business asking questions 
about sex. 

100. Young people must be told 
emctly uhat to do and 
how to do it. 

101. Hbst students are con- 
siderate of their 
teachers. 

102. Whispering should not be 
tolerated* 

103. Shy students especially 
should be required to 
stand when reciting. 

104. Teachers should consider 
problems of conduct more 
seriously than they do. 

105. A teacher should never 
leave the class to its 
own management. 

106. A teacher should not be 
expected to do more work 
than he is paid for. 

107. There is nothing that can 
be more irritating than 
some studejsts. 

108. “Lack of application" is 
probably one of the most 
frequent causes for 
failure. 

109. Young people nowadeys are 
too: frivolous. 

110 «> Af| va rule teacher® are too 
Iqilient with their students. 



TO Tie - 






o 

ERIC 









SAr^Stronglj' agree 







U— Uadceided 
@r yneertais 



in* Slow students certainly 
try one's patlenee« 



U2. Grading is o£ value i)e- 
cause of the coopetition 
elesient. 

U3* Students like to anhby 
the teacher o 

114 • Young people usually' trill 
not think for thasatlves. 

115* ClassroQK roles and regu- 
lations must be contidered' 
inviolable. 

11^, H^t students have too easy 
a tine of it and do not 
learn to do real work. 

117. Young people are so likeable 
that their shortcoaiings can 
usually be overlooked . 

118. A student found writing 
obscene notes should be 
severely punished. 

119. A teacher seldom finds 
young people really 
enjoyable. 

120. There is usually one best vsy 
to do school work which all 
Students should follow. 

121. It isn't practicable to base 

^ school work upon- young people's 
' Interest. 



It is dif£|>cult' to understand 
i^y * some young' people- want to 
come/ to school so- early In the 
morning before opening time. 
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C— Disagree 
SD— Dtrongly disj^ree 



123. Young people that can- 
not s^et the school 
standards should he 
dropped. 

124. Young people are usu- 
ally too inquisitive. 

125. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to break promises 
made to young people. 

126. Young people today are 
given too much freedom. 

127. Cne should be able to 
get along with almost 
any youngster. 

128. Young people are not 
mature enough to make 
their own decisions. 

129. A youngster who bites 
his nails needs to be 
shamed. 

130. Young people will think 
for themselves if per« 
mittedo 

131. There is no excuse for 
the extreme sensitivity 
of some young people. 

132. Young people just cannot 
be trusted. 

133. Young people should be 
given reasons for the 
tcstrictions placed upon 
them. 

134. Most qtudents are not 
interested in learning. 
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SAr^Stxot^Xy AgTM 
4— Agr«e’ 



0<»<rl^te£iif^ 
or ttneerta^ 



D—Oisagree 
SD-*Strongly diMgree 



135. It is usvally tbs unln- 
tsrsstisig and difficult 
subjects tbst vill do the 
stt^exir ^eiBds&.iSpod* 

136(. A st^esit’ should^ «l«;iys Ise 
lolly esare of ^idiet is 
expected of hie. 

137. There is too such ieler- 
; eiogliag of the sexes in 

extre-coxriculer activities. 

' - . ' rHfJr 

138. The young person idio stutters 
should he given the opportunity 
to recite of tenor. 

139 • The teacher should disregard 
' the coi^laints of the student 
vho constantly talhs about 
- iaagina^ illnesses. ^ * 

140. Teachers probably over-ei^hasize 
the -seriousness of such^itudeiit 
' behavior as the vritifig of 
obscene notes. 

14l« Teachers should not expect 
* ' Students to like thee^ 

142. Young people act aore> civilised 
-than do aany adults* 



143. Aggressive young people 
require the aost atteor- 
tiOQ. 

144. Teachers can be in the 
^ong as veil as students 

145. ' Young people today are 

just as good as those of 
the past generation. 

146. Keeping discipline is not 
the problem that many 
teachers claim it to be. 

147. A student has the right 
to disagree openly with 
his teachers. 

148. Ifost student misbehavior 
is done to annoy the 
teacher. 

149. One should not expect 
students to enjoy school. 

ISOe In student appraisal 
effort should not be 
distinguished from 
scholarship. 
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Circle 


only one 


It this cQoperttisg tttcher ttually kind to you? 


Tea 


? 


)S6 


Xt thit^ cooptzmtisg: tttebt]: oftta tothoritar'^a 
«84-.'.oTtrIy;.’d;|rftett-. • 


7es 


? 


m 


Htt . tbit : coopfrati^r taaehar dtocnat iatar- 
ettiag facts and thaorlaa epneetsisig taachias with 
you? 


fas 


t 


ISo 


Do «ott of the ttttdcntt like thit cooperating 
teacher? 


Tes 


? 


Bo 


Do you like thit cooperating teacher? 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Does thit' coopirating teacher really knot tubject 
■atter content? 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Do yoii learn a lot of thingt free this cooperating 
teacher? 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Does this cooperating teacher nnderttand your 
feelings? 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Does thit cooperating teacher help you learn? 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Would you xecoBaend working with this cooperating 
teacher to another student? 


Yes 


? 


No 


Do aost students think your cooperating teacher is 
a good one? 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Xs^this cooperating teacher easily annoyed^ or 
bothered-?}-- : 


Yes 


? 


<• 

Hh 


Ara^ynujrhealtant .tp> he. yourself :>i^tlt thisr cooper- 
atl^i^teacher? 


Tes 


? 


Ho 


I^HNP tl^ eeoperating' teacher usually laugl^ ^th 
the it^iatic^fhin-s^atl^ happens? 


Yes 


? 


Ko 


$pest^th|iyCopperating’teaf h<^re/rsa^ hfw to 


fee 


? 


Ho 






If ..c; 









^ ut ■ -i ^>ri<^iwivai,i>Wi yyyr%^>*[^^pri6*i 
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WKpSK^--»- - *^>C“ 




Mm 

?€ 



29^ 



^ r f 7 r r r 



Si, 



32« 



3l. 



fc/~ ^ ^ * 



Wi^d you likft to ilif i^ri^ 

«tiag titftcbM if yon cooldt 

Wotild ^oo likft to hft^ft this cooperating tcacli^r 
for a difttriet snptrr^or or principal eiien you 

^gia: t:ai:]&liii3^? -•■- •' ••''■- ■- "■ ''• '• • ' ' 

X2oea thia obopftrating^ t^bftr' aata intereated^ 
is yonr iictra^twricalar activitiaa? 

l)Oas- tbiSi cooperating^ taaebar mke^ dif f icult 
l&ix^ft' ai»y to understand? 

Docs this cooperating teacher challenge you to 
think for yourself t 

Is this one of the bast teachers you @ver had? 

Are you afraid to ask this cooperating teacher 
for help? 

Wdeld this cooperating teacher speak to you when 
ha neeti you on the stteet? 

Does this cooperating teacher ea^lain his instroe- 
tions- clMrly? - 

V 

Do students like this cooperating teacher? 

Hare you usually enjoysd the confarencea you have 
had with' this cooperating teacher? 

Would you like your best friend to vork vith this 
cooperating teacher?' — - " 

Is this cooperating teav'ther up-to-date on innova- 
tions in educational^thaory' and nathods? 

Has this cooperating^ teacher suggested teaching 
aidst or readings to you that hava-hian^ benofieial 
in- yourt> teaching? ' 

Does this coopersting^teacher^sstn easy to 
Mpproochf " ^ ^ '4-- r-'';,.: ^ ^ ’ ;• ■ / • • - - - 

Does this coopeMting'^tsieher^givAr^goOd' rsasonS 
for^his ideas^and* suggestions? 

Is^t--'easy^fct--yod^t0'2go to^ihiO^coopefiting'''. •• 
tOiuihef^ith'-yi^t^^probleas? 

If you could '^start^icll' over again, would you pra- 
£ar'’i:o^vork^th'^anpthSr''eooperAting tsaehar? 



0 r/"." 

ERIC\;: ; 

-^ -2 C' ' 



Tea 



Tas 



Ho 



Ho 



Ho 
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■> -aV.; |.iAs :x^^rJGoH«g®.;^t®ft?yi 

‘:/. ;.-. ^rVz’l /i':f^/.Z<'T.iL:'i^: l-:' ii';:-;;- ’ ;-->J t‘: "'.,• 

^ V ' ^ i « V* » . • . ^ - < ^ * '“ ** V ^ 1 i* • V •■* '' 5 ‘ ^ ^ 



1. ri[; thiSr c^^Hege :Sttp«i^ kind to yon? 

a 

go^ ^of t<m: fittthorit^isn 

,3>. Bg»vkt^^j6QH^% :s^i^ disjcoited sixty 

iatosMtiiv theories conceml^ tesch- 

ing with you? 

4. JDo |K»8t of the stndcnti like this eollei^e sitpcr- 
Yisbr?A. .'■ . ' ■ 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 

U. 

12. 

J^. 

14. 

r J>jU C , 

15^ 

-ri. 

l$w 



Do you like this college snperrisor? 

Does this >college :sup*r really know subject 
setter content? 

Do:y6tt learn a lot of things fros this college 
supervisor? 

Does this college supervisor understand your 
^te|Ii]$S? . ~ -r-. 

Does this college st^Srvisor help you learn? 



Would you reco— end working with this college 
stiper^sor to another student? 

Do sost students think your college supervisor 
is a good one? 

S'? V . * ' »r;.. ^ ? , . - '-V''*-'' ^ ' 

Is this college supervisor .easily annoyed or 
bo.tl|ered?;.,< , 

^ / * 

Are you ’hesitant; ^to> bs tyourself . with this college 
sx^ervisor? 



■'■V '::7. 



DOSS %lad»> ei^rvisor usually la^ with 

the students idxSh scMiilthlhg fumqr hspjpeiui? 



•M -a't .s*"- 



iiif'-' §5V'i'- 






coileg^^^ knoe how to 

•teij^h?- ' ' 

t^: ^kSdi 0-tl i/-’Si-= •?;><' 

7v^or'lf 






Circle 


only one 


Tea 


? 


Ho 


les. 


? 


Ho 


Tes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Tes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


Hb 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


lk> 


Tes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


HU 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Yes 


? 


Ho 


Tes 


? 


HU 









< --j / -'~y ~ „■ .-.i/ '-V '■ ,^ - ■■•'‘i'-*'-' - 





17* Would you 4^^ 



for « dliti^^j^. 
begin teacbi^t 



or 



jeuper^pt: 



college supeiidio^ Pcesuintereeted in 
ybur (u^re-'curricoler eetlvitiee? 



23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

2$. 

If 

29. 

30* 

31* 

32i 

33 * 



SPae this college ei^ervleor neke difficult 
thinge easy to underatindt 

Does tbis college supervisor challenge you to 
think for yourself 7 

Is this one of the best teachers you ever had? 

Ate you afraid to ask this college iupervisor 
for help? 

• r 

Would this college supervisor speak to you When 
he aeets you on the street? 

Does this college supervisor explain his instrue*- 
tiotts clearly? 

Do students like this college si^ervisor? 

Have you usually enjoyed the conferences you ' 
have had with this college si^ervisor? 

Would you like yowe best friend to work vith this 
college supervisor? 

Is this collide supervisor up^to^te on. inno- 
vations in idoeai^iOnal-thioty a iMithods? 

Has this college st^ervisor suggested teaching 
aids 'or readings to you that have been beneficial 
in ..^ur teadbing? 

Does this collegii supervisor sees easy to approach? 

Does this collie si^ervieor^give good reasons for 
his ideas and s^gestions? 

If it ea^ for ^tt'to go to this college s^fwr^Lsor 
i^'^h'yoi#' .pt^Iiiif 

voijdLd you pre-* 

fer''-'t;0''f!d^'Vi'^^ etq^'rvisor? 



tU 



Yes 


? 


No 


m f ' “ 

- ^ - < 

Yes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


NO 


Yes 


? 


NO 


Yes 


? 


lk> 


Yes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


No 


Y«i 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


BO 


Yes 


? 


NO 


Yes 


? 


NO 


Yes 


? 


No 


Yes 


? 


NO 


Yes 


? 


NO 




,-a? • • ‘ ’fe a . 






f 



c 

. ?' 
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V»- ’.- i >\ 'r. 



w 



_ ’. \ . 






'.“Pi 



x' -1* 'f 



itiif' I5r 

,:iSitit; 









xk.-v-; -#•' ,.» . 



3 






\\'U 



g<a«ftltl Ittgit 



t IT 



•,W^ . t. 



Kiit^'«»k^<dUtdic«tM^ ■tp»poo»^:to it«i by r«t«r is fsvogsble to 



pt^d^. t«t#v 






■ 4.4 ,.,>-5^'^^<,0?-- • ., 



' / 'T>' 



-<«"' J^4»i ^4X-1 

■? , ¥ 



5; -.'-.P' -'■-'> ■''' >' '--'a;;, ■. ' '* "iX ' ^r~* "'^' ^ 

%f4' '- ^ -I r’-' ' 



"i , 



/li 









,Vi. f~ * , 



u. 



>\ittgbs^K\eaXi 




^pcndlx- (* - 






\ 



idMi 



- ’- ' ^ * ,1* 

la* JSxplaii^^f.o 1 
.etna. 


ifodij 

aorai| 


Littiai 
aore : 


Little 

ware 


Httcii 

■ore 


lb* Recognizes onr 
sojciai^^ 
needs* 


j 








2a* i^Qva aolH 
. . . Jaeit.iuitttr , 
centant* 


1 

( 

r 


' 1 




1 

1 

1 


2b* Is nice to as 
even if I do . 
sonethisg 
wrong* 


3a* la fair te 
avattjrona* 










3b* Explains so I 
can under- 
stand* 


4a* Givaa «a. 
a^iligh work 
to do* 

' / 


t 


’ 






4b* Recognizes oor 
social''eaot£onal 
n^ds* 


5a* is niea to ne 
even if I do 
aoBkthing 
weoag* 


> 


' 


1 




5b* Helps ae 
learn* 


da* Koowo soW 
j«et ssattar 
eontant* 


• ' 1 








6b* Doestt^d^ hurt 
wy feelings* 


'7a* '^q^ll^S; so 'X j 
atiffidv - . , j 


1 

f 

: 1 


; 


•' 




7b* Mak<^ ae feel 
Z'a liked* 


'' - 

- ^. .. . 4 

iidtk ' 1 


. „.j 

r 


* i 

/ 






, „8bo Is fair to.. .. 
everyone* 


;, * »• 

9k*''' 'K|ddiniktfk;''o'iir^ | 

, \ ■ 1 


A 

,»*->** *^„,“/><S.X 
• 1 

i 


: ^ 


/ ,«• A’ • .-«J 




9b-* M^eS' ideas 

clkar-*-'--' ‘•'' 






n^, , 
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Im 



1Q«. Ti^chM «•': 
lots q£ 
things. 


;Hui^ 

more 


\ little 
f aosre- 

5 ■ ’ ' 


fllttla 
^ more 


Muhh 

more 


10b. Is nice to me 
evenrif i do 
something 
wrong. 




> , 

T. 






,11a. Doesn't hurt 
a^r^aelingr. 




[ . 


- 




11b. Helps me 
learn. 


12a. Is friendly 
to as. 




■ 


- 




12b. Kno^ subject 
natter content. 


13a. Explains so I 
can understand. 










13b. Doesn't make 
me afraid. 


14a. Hakes me feel 
I'm; liked. 










14b. Gives me 

enough work 
to do. 


15a. Hakes ideas 
clMr, 


) 


f 

' 






15b-. -Is -fair to 
every wne. 


15a. 'Knows how 
to teach. 


i 


t 






15b. Recognises our 
social-'enotional 
needs. 


17a. Knows how 
to teach.' 


' 

t 








17b. Is nice to me 
ev^ if I do 
something 
wrong. 


18i. ppiiii't hui^ 
i^'fdieii^s. 










iHb. inches ad ’ 

„ ""lots of things. 


l!$h. iiipis .me ' 
iMHi.' 




V 


-4“^ » 

> 


• 


19b. Is friendly ** 
to 


20a. Knows stdiject 


^vwv3rs&w-*» ^ '1.^ 

3 


- ' • 

$ 

% 

i*- 


;f 

i ■ 




20a. Doesn't make 
me dfraio. 

z i'. ■• ■ 


If 

pi^ 

2iai-"'“Is*';frleiidly^’^~ 

to iia'..< 

.- ... - ,he.< ', ■ ,1, 


j 

1 

*i 

? 

f 


4' 

V 

s 

1 


'f 

'1 

... 

i 

1 

5?^ 


t 


Y -2Jb. Explains so I ^ 
1 ^ . can ,under-r 

1 am.'-'' ' 



W 



f1 



m 



M 

o 



ERJC'£':;:''^;;^;^>-^^ V,. ■' ^, 
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22a. I>oasir*t «ake 
S8 afraid. 


Modi 

aore 


j Little 1 
^ aore ^ 


Littlej 

sore-- 


pxch 

aore 


22b 0 Gives me 

enough work 
to do. 




f 

i 






23a. KfilcaadLdaas 
claar; 










2-3b. Makes «e feel 
I*m liked. 


24a. Xcoira ^ow 
to taach. 




i 






24b. Is fair to 
everyone. 


25a. Taaehea me 
lots of 
thisgs. 










25b. Recognizes our 

social-eaotional 

needs. 


26a. Is nice to ae . 
even if I do 
soaethlng 
mrcn^. 




\ 






26b. Makes ideas 
clear. 


27a. Knows bow 
to teach. 










27b. Doesn't hurt 
ay feelings. 


28a. Is friendly 
to as. 










28b. Teaches ae 
lots of 
things . 


29a. Salps ae 
learn. 










29b. Doesn't make 
ae afraid. 

2 * _ 


30a. Makes ae feel 
I^alikedv 










30b. Knows subject 
aatter content. 


3Xa. Doesa^t hort^ 
iqr feelidgs. 




\ 

1 






31b. Erpluins so I 
can under-* 
stand. 


^2a. Gives ae 

ttaoUgUmbtk 

to 




’/ 

i 






32b. Is friendly 

to ae. 


33ai Doesn't aske 
'ifet^afrildvi* 


wir-v** ' *' <"Vti 


>* 

t 

1 

1 


.. 




33b. ^kss ideas 

'-"'t'. cleir-i.---"--'-^'/ 









- *v4» •, • <■* « 
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1 

. h<dv 

'to tifiacfeo- 


Much 

aore 


Little 

n»ore 


LittX^ 
•mots ' 


Htiish 
abiro ’ 


34b. Makes me feel 
I»m liked. 










3^. Is f{d;r to 
oy^Tj'ds.o, 


; 








35b. Teaches me 
lots of 
th^S. 


36a. Recognizes our 
Iso&iftlHexaotionajl 
needs-. 


> 








36b. Helps me 
learn. 


37a. IS nice to ae 
even if X do 
scaething 
wrong. 










37b. Gives me 

enough work 
to do. 


38a. Hakes itieas 
clear. 










38b. Doesn't hurt 
my feelings. 


39a. Is friendly 
to ae. 










39b. Knows how 
to teach. 


40so Teaches- ae 
lots of 
things. 










40b. Doesn't make 
me afraid. 


41a. Hakes ae feel 
I*a- liked. 










41b. Helps ae 
learn* 


42a. Knows subject 
matter content-. 










42b. Is fair to 
everyone. 


, .. j 

43a. Is nice to ae 
even if X do 
soaething 
wrongi.^ 






1 

i 




43b. Explains so I 
can learn. 


44a* Doesn’t hurt 
ay feelings u 










44b. Gives me 

enough work 
to do-. 


:4^v ideas 








. ' 


45b. Is friendly 
to aa. 



















%s»s^ 
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Much 

aore 


Mttl« 
aore v 


Littld 

aorh 


Ifoch 

aorer 






-46a. Knows how 

, :4.:t itpi^.^tjea^hj; s:-: v 


'' 


** ' i 






46b. 


Doesn’t aake 
ae-afi^d. 




V«^ •, 


. 






47b-. 




47as --lfifi5to''ae' fe^ ■ 
I*a lil»d. 


“ *'**." 








' Teaches ae 
lots of 
things*. 


48a. Zs fair to 


• ' - tv 1 


- - V . ‘ 




. - 


48b. 


Helps ae 
lei^. 


49a. Kecognlaea our 
' sbeial^^bibtionid. 
heeds. 






- 


* 


49b. 


Knows subject 
aatter content. 



■'5 



Each iC<w ahbvc scored hy giving one po^t for ^ther cognitive category > 
l.a,, f»ra? of Total E and scores were found by 
suiHilng^th%49 it^ scores.' Bange, therefore. Is zero (aost affectively- 
oriented) to 49 (aost cognitively-oriented) • 
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■ 
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Aopeiidlx D 

"■ -#■ 

(Leaders' Pre- and Posttest Questionnaires) 

<2c> 

'Qdiie^'sl^e^&ot ’'- •'• -^ ' " • : -- -~ ~ ' — 



pi^eala'^pTO^^e infsw a^ 'coanuKits oh tiie follo^ng iteos: 



!• ‘kvabfsr of years izi public school teaching* 
2* HthU>ir of years in .college supervision: •• 



3. of student teachers supervised 

in ^e past: 

4* Bti^ coflileht on value of student teaching: 



5* Brief -cosKent on the prof essional and g^eral quality of student 
teachers you ^ave supervissd: 



6. Brief conient on cooperative' relations and professional tmderstanding 
bel^eM you and cooperating tochers: 













€.~:ci,5.vr -f r/?-r .-V 












i« ;- c 



CMpept^^ te^i^er 



-FlMse: 



-fL 




I^pa tfie '|p]y[p^ng,^i^^ 



2* iH^tr 'of st^ent teachers you have st^ervised in the past: 



^ _ . 

3* Ni^erTolr^ectvers you have super^sed in the ipast.: • • • < 

4. Kuabet.^^of different college supervisors of student teachers 
a^ obsii^ers you have worked with in the past: 



5* Brief cbinrat .on the value of student teaching experience: 



r-: 'r'-. 






6* Brief. xCjpnrat^on J^^ professional and general quality of student 
teachers you .have supervised: 



^ ii ' 



7* Brief "c bmi^ t bs cooperetlve reletione aob profeeslonel underbtenblng 
1 beto^ pPlUgPjfi^e^^ 






ig;.. 















..•f 











iSic 



«'*S 



'?i€ss4 ^ 


protidf - infojhuttioi 


«id jcirnwynfs on ,t 


he following it: 




X* ^tu 


dent teacher xoa a^ 


re sow si^ervisihg . 






if t.. v'»^‘ 

2>. iai 

zl££1 


idatf jb^^^rolX^ j 


itdw weH thia etode 

'i 'ili' 


nt t|«^er e^< 

/am 4*Tvj 


^ other 


-'llt 


^nt t§j|^ati <7^ i 
^ri^^j||iotS' "t w- 
dXe'-liWf^ the' exi 


e circle arc^d 1 h* ^zactlj in the 

rrsin^J: ;:-" 




in 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Sioperior 


i* 


sij&tidns ^th 
polios 


inferior 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Superior 


e« 


a 

li^tldhS‘^th 

dhdpizdting 

teacher 

s' -i-' i“" . •• \ 1 ^ 


Inferior 


1.2 3 4 5 6, 7 


. Superior 


d. 


R^t^ohs^^th 
eblldge super- 
visor 


Inferior 


1234567 


Superior 


f. 


Sdhjdet natter 
knowledge 


Inferior 


1234567 


Superior 


f. 


CoittltMat to 
^eachii^, 


Ii^.erior 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Superior 


%* 


Eneri^ and' drive 


inferior 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Superior 


L 


TM^ying'-^si^Us 


l^erior 


1,2 3 4 5 6 7 


Superior 


i. 


' OrigjUu|lity^ ’ 

'" 'eteitivd> ibili.iy''' 


Inferior 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


^erior 


3* Britf^cp— wit, on, thc.PMUtter'e iforkJrith thin student teacher and 
his or her cooperating teacher: 

S»0>kv‘«HA ^ V ' ~ ^ -V '' - , „ . > ' w,4» , ^ ^ 










• ^-1. ' V . _' . .♦ 


“V 








'. V*:, K 




*iV« • ^ / V' . -5* 


^ r* V X'V *r ‘ 

_< ..v-,‘t.; V' >. 'f-', ii! 


\ 

1 


:•■ •:,- .. 



4 , $^t^ge^, fpii^thii^^tld»^»%vidm 
t^chln^:,, / 






, ^ ' . •»< fc ' 






■ . . -' ' * ,. * ' .>5s<iy'As»r 






Cpopcxatliig teacher 



profvida ixifoxiaatisa and cosaacta on the foHowlfij; itees: 
.!• Student teacher yon are soe aupervial ng 






2V '^^dlcata I7 -eirclins' hoii^ this-etud^t teacher coaq^are^ to other 
student tiH^ei»^^ouhheve..8.^eryi8ed and/or hnown In the following 
categories: (x^e; that a, cir^r- a r ound 4 w o cld hr- exac t l y i n r t he - 

rsiddle^'-hetf^en tite ; v<-. ^..--.s 



3. 



f. 

ge 



^generel 


Inferior 


1 2 34 5 6 7^ 


, S^erior 


^f^tiox^- with 
pupils' 


Inferior 


1234567 


Superior 


Seletions with 

coopirating 

teacher 


Inferior 


1234567 


Superior 


Keletions with 
college euper* 
wieor 


Inferior 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Superior 


Subject setter 
knowledge 


Inferior 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Superior 


CciWdti^t to 
teaching 


Inferior 


12345^7 


Superior 


Energy and driwe 


Inferior 


1 2 3 4 5 ^ 7 


Superior 


Teaching skills 


Inferior 


1234567 


Superior 


Oirigieality^ 
erestive ability 


Inferior 


12345^7 


Superior 



Briaf cbenisat on the sencster*s work With this student teacher and his 
or her collage supereisor: 






4* Brief coeibent on how the relations between cooperating teachers, stu-* 
dent tochers, and college st^ervisors could be iiqproved (if no 1»- 
proweimtq neeeseery, plceee indicate %o): 




^ r 



S* . .Fihp^^ ftrad^ ^vl4 giwe this stodii^t txuieber if you were his or her 
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'*' * "S 

"v 
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3. 



^ttett 

Coc^riitlB| t««eh«r # 



icdt« 



m f>‘ ' 



■ '^r. ' »''£:v 
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>-*e r . 
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-.^ -x ; *'• ^' 



Ml 



4 t- 



^ A' --K 



■i.^'i^'^r-'/A V 'V* • ‘ v; -:- 

“>»-*' ' - ■ 



'^«- 



teor* 

If 
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05842211ft 233222.022640)00080200100090130070150070230010181211 05 
25122222206422182060016008016 -868 1 11 -10230010181003 02 

-59482222186221 7 432010008020-11000008-15-08-050230010181003 02 
85452221135621202061016008016 12 16 14 11 18 120230010180406 03 
0654322201658.221620580100080200120190160050190110230010180406 03 
11481614 73722161149016008016 9 17 3 9 4. 80230010180200 00 
044421210 224201117480100080200140150160120120120230010180200 00 
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283221 6123920211960016008016 .535 -3000 100230010181009 03 
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33412211225522151754011011015 10 7 13 9 8 100060061101107 03 

034392016155118161650-010110130140100170080090120060061101107 03 
55302219226322192162011011015 9 8 8 16 14 100060061100400 01 

044352222226622222165-010110130060070060140130050060061100400 01 
44402220216321202162011011015 10 9 11 12 13 10060061102607 05 

026452222226622222266-010110130070090080120110050060061102607 05 

83292222226622222266011011015 16 11 9 12 15 110060061100100 01 

06C00222222662022 850-010110130160090110030180170060061100100 01 
-2312218206018191148011011015 11 3 9 3 6 -80060061100100 02 

009241412103622222064-01011013011-010150070020010060061100100 02 
-2119211618551ftl5l85?0110110l5 -1 78 5-6 -10060061100801 01 
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